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WHEN it is remembered what were the pure life, the splendid 
genius, and the inestimable services of James Mapison to his coun- 
try, it is with astonishment that we perceive how few have been 
the honors paid to his memory. Here and there, amid the gene- 
ral political excitement of the last fall, a voice has been heard, at 
distant intervals, spreading forth the praise of this great man, 
The eulogies before us are beautifully written, and present a valua- 
ble addition to literature, independent of the deep interest derived 
from the character and situation of the men who delivered them. 
James Barbour is a native of Orange county, Virginia, where 
Madison resided, and was long intimate with him. A friend and 
neighbor, and one whose general information and personal know- ' 
ledge of many of the political events in which Madison was dis- 

tinguished, constituted him one of the fittest men to undertake his 
eulogy. It isdeeply to be regretted that the approaching presiden- 
tial contest of the last fall, occupied so much of the attention of the 


people, as to prevent them bestowing proper honors upon the 
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memory of the dead. It is to be regretted, because it is seldom 
that an opportunity occurs of public gratitude, so full of deep in- 
terest to the country. Mr. Barbour in his exordium expresses 
what should be the feeling of all. 


‘In thus meeting together to offer our homage to the exceeding worth ‘of our de- 
parted friend, while we do justice to our own feelings, and to the memory of the 
dead, we follow the custom which prevailed when the Father of his Country died 
—a custom that obtained in the best times of ancient manners: for the free states 
of old were accustomed thus to commemorate the funeral of their patriots and sa- 
ges. Itisa gooa custom, that should be cherished by freemen, It isthe award 
of posterity, sitting injudgment on the actions and the life of a distinguished citizen 
who has finished his course. While honorable to the dead, it is an incentive to the 
living. Who is he, solicitous for posthumous fame, that darling object of ingenious 
minds, that will not be impelled onwar« in his virtuous course by the honors every 
where offered to the memory of Madison? Itisaterror likewise to the wicked. 
What great criminal is so hardened in his iniquity that will not tremble when, in 
anticipation, he sees posterity passing on hiscrimes; and, instead of honor, reproach 
awaiting his memory? 

Besides, the life of a good and great man, when fairly delineated and com- 
mitted to history, will survive when the pyramids of Egypt shall have passed away: 
it will stand fozever a lofty beacon amid the vicissitudes and the wastes of time.— 
Athens and Rome, the master states of antiquity, where liberty once delighted to 
dwell, for two thousend years have been doomed to ignorance, to superstition, and 
to worse than Egyptian bondage; yet the lives of their great worthies, shining with 
undiminished lustre, after this long and fearful eclipse, warmed the bosoms of mod- 
ern patriots, by whose efforts has been regained the jewel of inestimable value, so 
long lost to the world, 

And if, in fulfilment of that stern decree which denounces decay and death en 
all human things—a decree before which Babylon and Jerusalem, Athens and Rome, 
and all that was illustrious in antiquity, have crumbled into dust—if it be irreversi- 
ble to all, and America be doomed to travel through ages of bondage, let us indulge 
the consolatory hope that the life of Madison, triumphing over the i::juries of time 
may become a pillar of light by which some future patriot may reconduct his coun- 
trymen to their inheritance,’ 


In the present day it is useful to look steadily upon the great 
principles and the mighty struggle of force, and of opinion out of 
which our infant nation wrought her first way to greatness. The 
great fault of our times is that we do not accurately inform our- 
selves of the facts of our early history, and realize its true philo- 
sophy. Short as that history is, it is full of events the most stri- 
king in the annals of the world, and rich in characters the most 
noble. We are too apt to look upon our independence and pros- 
perity as having come down to us as matters of course; we have a 
vague and flattering idea that somehow, in the progress of things, 
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it happened as a matter of necessity that we became free and great. 
We forget how that freedom and greatness was wrought out with 
long suffering, and pain, and hazzard, and incalculable individual 
sacrifice. ‘The blood of every honest patriot shed in that struggle 
—the treason of thousands cheerfully sacrificed for posterity — the 
long lives of anxious thought and labor and risk, spent by the sages 
and statesmen of those days for our good, rise up against us for 
this culpable neglect — what we are as a nation we have become 
through the individual virtues of those men—through the disin- 
terestedness, the prudence, the temperance, the fortitude, the cour- 
age, the nobleness, of such men as Washington, Jay and Madison. 
Of such men, Madison was the last tolinger upon the earth, and 
HIs Sun has now set. His virtues were precisely those most need- 
ed at the time he lived—and of the millions who now reap the 
fruits of his labors, how few are aware of the infinite debt of grati- 
tude they owe him. How ought he to be enthroned in the hearts 
of his countrymen — how ought his biography to be studied, and his 
splendid example to be followed by our political aspirants — alas! 
when we look around and find few who know what Madison was 
as a man and patriot, we mourn fora people who can repose beneath 
the blessings of such a benefactor, and yet remain ignorant of the 
vast debt they owe him. Born in the heart of Virginia, his edu- 
cation was entirely American. He never left the soil of his coun- 
try. His soul burned while yeta child, with the story of her wrongs, 
and drank the fire of patriotism from the perusal of history where- 
in he saw from time to time the outbreakings of the spirit of liberty. 
His was a youth of intense application, and his favorite studies were 
precisely calculated to fit him for an American statesman of the lof- 
tiest order. With classic literature he grew familiar, and he grasp- 
ed eagerly the history of the free states of antiquity. He mastered 
at an early age the principles of the constitutional law, for his 
mind was practical; comprehensive, and thoughtful—even in youth 
he was almost a sage. His modesty, his disinterestedness, his purity 
were only equalled by his firmness, honesty and benevolence of char- 
acter. His first appearance on the stage was in a committee of safety, 
in 1775 for the county of Orange. He then was found resisting 
the oppression of Lord Dunmore, and rousing the hearts of the 
people to asense of their rights. He then attended the convention 
which took the place of the old Colonial legislature. Here he ac- 
‘ed with so much effect as to inspire confidence in his abilities, and 
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though not returned at the next election he was immediately pla- 
ced in the council of state, and performed the arduous duties of that 
station with zeal and efficiency — from that time his life and actions 
grew in importance and in brilliancy, till the close of his long ca- 
reer which has just terminated — of this career we will speak par- 
ticularly hereafter— at present we will close our notice of Mr. Bar- 

bour’s eulogium with an extract which at once shows the character 
of the production and lets us into a most interesting view of the sub- 
ject. 


* Madison was distinguished for a serenity of temper, which, under no circum- 
stances, in public or private did I eversee disturbed. Cheerfulness was a predom- 
inant feature in his charaoter; and frequently he indulged ina playful Attic wit, al- 
ways without a sting; it was the rose without the thorn, And, above all,as parta- 
king of the Divine purity, I never heard him speak ill of any one. With these per- 
sonal qualifications, and most happy in his domestic relations, he performed every 
duty of life with the most scrupulous fidelity, as well from a sense of duty as the 
kindness of his nature; distinguished for his filial piety, whose amiable offices, for 
tunately for his affectionate spirit, were prolonged to the ninety-seventh year of his 
venerable mother, and were richly repaid by her repeated declarations that he had 
never given her cause of regret. He was a devoted husband, a kind brother, a 
warm friend, a good neighbor, and an indulgent master. Many of you were at his 
funeral; you musthave seen his slaves decently attired in attendance, and their or- 
derly deportment: the profound silence was now and then broken by their sobs—they 
attended the procession to the grave. There are none of us, I fear, who have not 
drunk of the cup of affliction, heavily drugged by the untimely bereavement of a 
dear child or affectionate companion; such will but too well remember, that so long 
as the r2mains continued on earth, the tie that connected us seemed _ not entirely dis- 
solved; but while standing on the verge of the grave, and seeing the corpse deposit- 
ed, and hearing the pious man give utterance to the fearful sentence, dust to dust,” 
whose fulfilment by some friendly hand flumg back its hollow and mournful sound, 
how it pierced our souls; how we felt that the separation was now final—that all 
was gone. At this part of the service it was not only the body servant who was 
standing directly by me, that, by his sobs and sighs, showed how severely he felt his 
bereavement in the loss of a kind and indulgent master, but the hundred slaves gave 
vent to their lamentations in one loud burst that rent the air; methought it ascen- 
ded to heaven, and was heard with joy by the heavenly host, as a redeeming item 
in that great account which he, in common with all the sons of Adai, had to meet. 
And I derivedconsolation at the moment ferm a belief that if, in that great account, 
slight blemishes are here and there, from the inexorable law of our rature to be found 
that this would, in the eye of mercy, be sufficient to “blot out the unfriendly char- 
acters that borerecord of his infirmity, to be remembered no more.”’ 

*Scenes like this give us the true character. Most men in public seek so to act 
as to escape censure, but it is in the secrecy of private life, where there is no nu- 
man eye to see, or, seeing, no tongue dares to tell, that the heart, stripped of all 
disguise, and iudulging its propensities, appears to good or ill in its nakedness. Most 
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happy must he have been over whose remains such testimony is furnished, that in 
his private as in his public life, all was well. What felicity had Madisonin his ua- 
usually extended age; he had survived all the fathers of the Revolution, as well as 
of the constitution. ‘To him, as was so happily expressed by the great Western or- 
ator to another illustrious patriot, now among thedead --to him was given the high 
privilege of standing amidst posterity, witnessing their unexampled prosperity, to 
which he had so largely contributed, and to hear his name daily associated by 
them with the benefactors of hiskind. ‘Thus fortunate aud thus honored, his ated 
in the full enjoyment ofits faculties, while sitting in his chair, withouta pang ora 
groan, on the 28th of June, he sunk to eternal rest. All that was mortal of this 
great and good man sleeps with his fathers, while his disimbodied spirit, we humbly 
but confidednily believe, is in the bosom of hisGod. In the fulness of our hearts we 
may exclaim, Our [lijah has gone! [Did he let fall his mantle? on whom? where 
is Flisha? Echo answers, where? 


The Eulogy of Mr. Apams commands our attention from the able 
and complete analysis which it presents of the principal acts of 
Madison’s public career.— No man has more extensive, minute and 
various learning, than Mr. Adams. He also has been a statesman 
almost from his youth. He is familiar with American history and 
politics. It were strange indeed if he were not, since he stands as 
a connecting link between the times of Washington and the 
present day.— He has witnessed with his own eyes the rise and 


progress of our constitutional and diplomatic history. During his 
father’s administration and, his own; and during a life of sys- 


tematic and laborious public service, having served his country well 
during a succession of the most arduous situations, he has had am- 
ple opportunities of studying our political history and character— 
a native of Massachusetts, a son of the man to whose influence and 
eloquence the Declaration of Independence greatly owes the unan- 
imity with which it was adopted—and who repeatedly by his 
firmness and integrity saved the country in her most trying hour 
from insult and grievous wrong, and himself an incorruptible pat- 
riot and finished statesman, he now comes forward and bears testi- 
mony to the worth and genius of Madison. 

He divides the history of the Revolution into three stages. The 
first commencing with the British order of council for enforcing the 
acts of trade in 1760, and ending with the Battle of Bunker’s Hill 
and the Declaration of Independence—It was a struggle for the 
rights of the Colonies. 

‘The second stage was the war of Independence, usually so cal- 
led— but it began fifteen months before the Declaration, and was 
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itself the immediate cause and not the effect of that event. It elo- 
sed by the preliminary treaty of Peace, concluded at Paris on the 
30th of November, 1782.’ 

‘The third is the formation of the Anglo-American People, and 
nation of North American People. ‘This event was completed by 
the meeting of the first Congress of the United States under the pres- 
ent constitution of the 4th of March, 1789. Thirty years is the 
usual computation for the duration of one generation of the human 
race. ‘The space of time from 1760 to 1799 includes the genera- 
tion with which the North American Revolution began, passed 
through all its stages and ended.’ 


After stating, very justly, that in estimating the comparative in- 
terest of these stages, an undue importance has been attached to the 
second, and that though an arduous and unequal conflict, it was not 
without example in the annals of mankind, he observes: 


‘For three several stages of this new Epocha in the the earthly condition of man, 
a superintending Providence had ordained that there should arise from the native 
population of the soil, individuals with minds organized and with spirits trained to 
the exigencies of the times, and to the successive aspects of the social state. In the 
contest of principle which originated with the attempt of the British Government 
to burden their colonies with taxation by act of Parliament, the natural rights of 
mankind found efficient defenders in James Otis, Patrick Henry, John Dickinson, 
Josiah Quincy, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and numerous other writers of in- 
ferior note, As the contest change! its chasacter, Samuel and John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson were among the first who raised the standard of Independence 
and prepared the people for the conflict through which they had to pass. For the 
contest of physical force by arms, Washingtov, Charles Lee, Putnam, Green, Gates, 
and a graduation of others of inferior ranks had seen wars—by the conquest of Can- 
ada and by the previous capture of Louisberg. From the beginning of the war, 
every action was disputed with the perseverance and tenacity of veteran combat- 
ants, and the minute men of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill were as little prepared 
for flight at the onset as the Macedonian phalanx of Alexander or the tenth legion of 
Julius Casar.’ 


But it was in the third stage of thé Revolutionary crisis, that Mr. 
Madison’s peculiar abilities and qualities came into full play — it 
was in correcting the popular notion of government, which were 
very crude, that his vast learning and his remarkable disinterested- 
ness came into play. ‘The popular idea was that the Union should 
be a confederacy;—a compact of State government, and not a gov- 
ernment originally derived from the people. ‘This would have been 
a government by consent of governments. Each would have re- 
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tained its perfect and entire sovereignty, and would only have been 
bound by a compact or treaty of alliance, with no strength within, 
or strength without. Long ere the present day such a fabric of 
straw would have been scattered to the four winds. The idea was 
chimerical in the extreme, though at that day to have spoken thus, 
would have been deemed the utmost presumption. ‘There was then 
existing a tremendous and fatal demonstration of the pitiable weak- 
ness of such confederations; and though the people did not know 
whence their sufferings arose, the grand old statesman sawit. But 
they did not so clearly see the remedy. It was for the mind of Map- 
isoN to mature and carry through, so far as Virginia, the predomi- 
nant state, was concerned, the correct and just idea of a central 
government, erected by the people of the states, to be binding upon 
the people as one people; and to think out that admirable and orig- 
inal system of wheel within wheel, which now exercises so fine a 
power. 

The history of Madison’s life shows that he devoted himself to 
this grand idea. Crude were the notions of government at that 
day —and many were the conflicting opinions of parties. Differ- 
ent leading statesmen took different sides—some were for a mere 
confederation of State Sovereignties, whose representatives should 
be in effect Ministers Diplomatic to negotiate treaties rather than 
make laws, an order of things not deserving the name of a govern- 
ment , and little more than an alliance of nations — others were for 
going to the opposite extreme, and would have created a consolida- 
ted central national power, which would have been in substance a 
monarchy more strong and irresponsible than those of many Euro- 
pean countries — a third party were for pursuing a middle course; 
retaining the state sovereignties to a sufficient extent to prevent the 
central government from too great a consolidation, and yet giving 
to that central government an independent force of its own, suffi- 
cient for limited, rapid, general, and effectual action for great na- 
tional purposes. The grand object and anxiety of this party, of 
which Madison was the leader, young as he was, was to secure 
that permanent Union, which alone could give character to America. 
They sought to balance and adjust these conflicting interests upon 
principles simple, founded in experience, adopted to human nature, 
and fitted fur permanency. The task they had before them wes 
new, and without precedent — and they performed it in so perfect 
a manner that it remains a monument of human wisdom and fore- 
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sight to all coming ages. ‘The wrongs and resistance of the colo- 
nies —the glorious conflict of the war itself may have had parallels 
in history, in kind if not in degree. But the foundation of a popu- 
lar governmeut upon a free and permanent basis, fora people so 
mixed, and a territory so vast, when a thousand conflicting interests 
were to be reconciled, was without a parallel. Gigantic, original, 
without a precedent, as it is, it was conceived and carried through 
by the genius of a few great men, among whom Madison was a 
leader. By nature and education he was formed precisely for the 
crisis which arrived just as his faculties were attaining their full 
strength. His youth was an uncommon one. Educated in the lap 
of affluence he was neither vain, extravagant, nor indolent. From 
childhood he was teachable, studious and pure. His domestic ed- 
ucation was judicious, in his father’s house he received lessons and 
witnessed examples of virtue and intelligence —in boyhood he found 
in Donald Robertson, a Scotch gentleman of a neighboring county 
one who could discipline his mind, and imbue it with the lofty spir- 
it of classic lore. Again under the paternal roof, he found in the 
teachings of the Rev. Mr. Martin, a course of study so well di- 
rected, that when he entered Nassau Hall, Princeton, then under 
the celebrated Dr. Witherspoon, afterwards one of the patriots and 
statesmen of the revolution, he was prepared to perform the exer- 
eises of the junior and senior year in one; and Dr. Witherspoon 
afterwards bore testimony to the blamelessness of his conduct, and 
the immense ardor of study which distinguished him. He return- 
ed home with a constitution impaired by his devotion to learning, 
but with a mind and soul full of rich acquisitions and burning with 
lofty aspirations. Here he pursued his studies with the same zeal, 
frequently allowing himself only three out of the twenty-four hours 
for sleep. Here he talked with his countrymen of the rights of 
man, and while learning to love the people, resolved to devote him- 
self to theircause. Already he was regarded a sage, for his learn- 
ing while vast was practical, and his temper while ardent was 
chastenened. He had none of the vices or follies of youth, none 
of the selfishness or timidity of age. ‘To the deep, inward, lofty 
enthusiasm which impelled him to persevere in the great objec, 
he had set before him, he added the caution, the disinterestedness, 
the modesty necessary to adopt the best and noblest means of attain- 
ing it. In 1775, when he was twenty-four years of age, we see 
him throwing himself upon the waves of popular commotion, and 
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committing his fate to the issue. Asa member ot the committee 
of safety for the county of Orange, he came into open collision 
with the exasperated and tyranical Lord Dunmore. ‘The colonies 
were then in rebellion. The battle of Lexington and Concord had 
been fought, and all who opposed Britain were pronounced traitors. 
In the same year we see him in the Virginia convention, promin- 
ent in measures of independence, and a prominent member of the 
committee to prepare a declaration of rights for the people, the first 
instrument of the kind the world had ever seen. 

We next behold him an active member of the council of state, 
engaged in preparing the colony for a state of defence. In March, 
1780, we follow him to the Continental Congress, at the age of 
twenty-nine. We see him placed, notwithstanding his youth, upon 
most important committees, entrusted with duties of a delicate and 
critical nature, and possessing the confidence of the greatest coun- 
cil of the nation, composed of the age, experience, wisdom and 
virtue of the country. ‘The modesty with which he proposed 
measures, the absence of any base ambition to aggrandise himself 
at the expense of others, the vast resources and practical logic of 
his young yet mature mind, the high and lofty tone of his patriot- 
ism, the perfect purity and disinterestedness of his actions, and the 
persevering firmness and fidelity with which he performed every 
pledge to his country, all tended to excite others to their duty, and 
to inspire them with confidence in him. Among the aged he was 
a sage, among the great he was a leader. He wrote important in- 
structions to our ministers abroad,—men older and more celebrated 
than himself—drafted powerful appeals to the people at home, 
kept up the resolution of Congress by his calm yet powerful exam- 
ple and eloquence, opposed those hasty impulses which would 
have hurried the country into danger, supported the better hopes and 
wiser councils of prudence, conciliated conflicts of state interest in 
the confederacy, and when legally ineligible to Congress, employ- 
ed himself at home in promoting a right spirit and understanding 
among the people. And now comes the most brilliant and memo- 
rable portion of his life. 

The war of Independence had ended gloriously for America. 
Jay, Adams, Laurens and Franklin had negociated the preliminary 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, acknowledging our independ- 
ence as a nation. But peace found our Congress exhausted in 


financies, and unable to meet its engagements. It had no power to 
83 
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tax the people. The faith of other governments and of individu 

als in our national credit was gone. All was weakness and confu- 
sion. It is impossible in reading the civil and political history of 
our country, not to see the difficult situation in which Congress 
was placed, ‘he financial condition of the country was most de- 
plorable. ‘The states so often failed of their requisitions, and the 
difficulty of procuring loans abroad was so great, that the patience 
and resources of the Governmental managers, at home and at Euro- 
pean courts, were tried to the utmost. It is difficult for us at the 
present day of prosperity to conceive of the anxiety and distress 
which the excellent patriots of that day suffered. The efforts and 
the talents with which they met the hour of gloom, and saved the 
country from total wreck, appear almost incredible. That intense 
love of country and forgetfulness of self which is produced in the 
minds of noble freemen, who have personally seen their fellow peo- 
ple suffer for twenty years, and after all, for want of a good gov- 
ernment, about to have suffered in vain, this alone can account for 
for the unpaid toil and sacrifice to which they voluntarily exposed 


hemselves. 

Notwithstanding these exertions, the poverty and weakness of 
the country was such that it was out of the power of the confede- 
ration of states to save itself from ruin. This was the third great 
crisis in our revolutionary history, to which Madison now bent the 
whole force of his genius. He had, while a member of Congress, 
drafted an address of that body to the states, urging them to unite 
in some plan to enable the confederation to meet its engagements. 
He now saw that it would be idle to patch up a weak Constitution, 
when a new and better one might be formed. He returned to his 
native state, as we have already stated. He read, thought, wrote, 
and acted incessantly upon the subject. He made it his thought 
by day, his dream by night, his ruling passion, and his inalterable 
purpose. He was returned to the Virginia Assembly, and he 
pressed the subject of a change in the Constitution with all his 
power, till he procured the passage of a set of resolutions in Janu- 
ary ’86, appointing delegates to meet at Annapolis, and recom- 
mending to the other states to do likewise, for the purpose of 
suggesting alterations in the Constitution, to enable Congress to 
act with efficiency. He was appointed one of those delegates 
from Virginia; and they met at Annapolis that year, but in such 
small numbers as to do nothing more than make an earnest appeal 
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to all the states to appoint new Sicaeion ie toa em convention with 
more extensive powers. 

He then returned to the Virginia Assembly, and used his whole 
energy as a speaker and writer to induce his native state to agree 
to this measure. The majority were at length made to feel the 
the necessity of it, and Virginia, as well as all the other states, 
sent deputies to a general convention, to meet at Philadelphia, for 
such a revisal of the Constitution of the Federal Government 
(a phrase for the first time used) as would meet the exigencies of 
the country. 

In sending delegates to this great convention the states had no 
very certain idea what would be the result. ‘They only felt that a 
crisis of affairs was approaching, to meet which something must 
be done. In this distraction and uncertainty, they selected their 
best and wisest men, and gave them large discretionary powers to 
report such an act as would best meet the difficulty. ‘They ac- 
cordingly met at Philadelphia, and proceeded to business on the 
25th day of May, 1787. 

After four months of anxious deliberation, they reported to 
Congress, on the 17th day of September, the draft of a constitu- 
tion, and adjourned.. Congress immediately recommended to the 
several states to call conventions from the people, to adopt or re- 
ject the new Constitution, which was accordingly done, and the 
instrument was finally adopted as it stood, by the people of all the 
states in their several state conventions. 

Of the unparallelled number of new and great questions to which 
this constitution gave rise, some idea may be formed by reading 
Mr. Adams’ eulogy. 


‘In most of the inspirations of genius, there is a simplicity, which, when they are 
familiarized to the general understanding of men by their effects, detracts from the 
opinion of their greatness. That the people of the British colonies, who, by their 
united counsels and energies had achieved their independence, should continue to be 
one people, and constitute a nation under the form of one organized government, 
was an idea, in itself so simple, and addressed itself at once so forcibly to the reason, 
to the imagination, and to the benevolent feelings of all, that it can scarcely be 
supposed to have escaped the mind of any reflecting man from Maine to Georgia. 
It was the dictate of nature. But no sooner was it conceived than it was met by 
obstacles innumerable and insuperable to the general mass of mankind. They 
resulted from the existing social institutions, diversified among the parties to the 
projected national union, and seeming to render it impracticable. There were 
chartered rights for the maintenance of which the war of the revolution itself had 
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first been waged. ‘There were state sovereignties, corporate feudal baronies, tena- 
cious of their own liberty, impatient of a superior and jealous, and disdainful of a 
paramount sovereign, even in the whole democracy of the nation. There were 
collisions of boundary aad proprietary right westward in the soil—southward, in its 
cultivator. In fine the diversities of interests, of opinions, of manners, of habits, and 
eve. of extraction were so great, that the plan of constituting them one people, ap- 
pears not even to have occurred to any of the members of convention befoie they 
were assembled together. 

The most distinguished statesmen of America composed this 
mightiest assemblage of learning, genius and patriotism, which the 
political history of man had ever presented, and over their delibera- 
tions the greatest of men, George Washington presided. 


To say that among such men, Madison, though but thirty-four 
years of age, was great, is to present his whole eulogy in one word. 
The part he bore in their deliberations was prominent, and asa 
pure exhibition of great intellect, and the legitimate moral power 
of character, itrises much in splendor and beauty when we recol- 
lect that it was a far different thing from the common effect 
of personal popularity, or brilliant eloquence. His deep and 
varied constitutional learning —his command over all the _po- 
litical examples of history,—his practicalsense in applying the 
philosophy of the past to the wants and uses of the present and the 
future, all united to his modesty, zeal and disinterestedness of char- 
acter gave to his suggestions, the weight of oracles; and 
when backed by his close, yet comprehensive logic, and his great 
power of illustration, rendered them ‘entirely conclusive. He pos- 
sessed great tact in rendering truth clear, and in overthrowing prej- 
udice. His conciliatory manner and unobtrusive patience in sooth- 
ing, partly by concession, and partly by persuasion, all irritated 
feeling, point him out as the intellectualj guide and the moral 
spirit of the convention—and we predict that when the authentic 
book of its proceedings, now in preparation, shall appear, it will 
be proved that this estimation of Madison is not exaggerated. As 
upon this point will turn the fame of that great man while the world 
lasts, our readers will pardon us for dwelling on it as we have 
done. 

Let us recapitulate. We have seen that though a young man 
he was a leading member of the venerable constitutional congress, 
from 1780 to 1783 inclusive —that from 1783 to 1787 he was a 
member of the Virginia assembly, when he contributed prominently 
to carry measures for the good of that State, and to impress on oth- 
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ers, while he was forming in his own mind, just ideas of law and 
liberty —that during this time he procured the attempt at a conven- 
tion at Annapolis, which contained the germ of a better government 
—that in 1787 (February) his name appears again in Congress, 
till May 11th, and that after a short visit home, he appeared in the 
Federal Convention at Philadelphia, May 25th, 1787, and remain- 
ed there till September 17th of the same year. In October of that 
year his name appears again in Congress. In the following year 
he took his seat as a member of the first Congress under the new 
Constitution. Butin the mean time he had added imperishable honor 
to his name by the part he took in the Virginia convention for 
considering the new scheme of government. It is impossible in 
this hasty sketch to give even a brief statement of the great and 
various difficulties he had to meet. Prejudice, ignorance, private 
interest, state ambition, fear of iniicvation, the interference of for- 
eign emissaries, and the honest apprehensions of a !arge number 
of influential and eloquent men, all lay in his path; but he was 
aided by great coadjutors, and supported by inward strength. He 
patiently met and answered every argument, and finally prevailed. 
It is necessary to realize the value of the constitution thus formed, 
and to understand the powerful opposition then arrayed against it, 
before we can properly appreciate the true greatness of one who 
had so prominenta share in forming it, and in rendering it popular. 

The able papers of the Federalist, for which Madison is distin- 
guished, were but a small part of the efforts he made. More than 
seven years of his life were devoted to little else than to the build- 
ing up of our present form of government. ‘Through all his pub- 
lic services and party conflicts there shone one quality more lovely 
and rare than all the rest, disinterestedness, without which there 
cannot be patriotism or true greatness. 

The address of the 26th of April, 1783, adopted by Congress 
and transmitted, with eight documentary papers demonstrating the 
necessity that the measures recommended by the address should 
be adopted by the siates, marked the commencement of a new era 
in American history. Mr. Madison, the author of that address, 
one of those incomparable state papers, which, ‘more than deeds 
of arms,’ observes Mr. Adams, ‘immortalized the rise, progress 
and termination of the American Revolution,’ was not of the Con- 
gress of 1774, nor yet of the Congress which declared Independ- 
ence. He was of a succeeding gencration, a man formed in and 
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by the revolution itself. ‘And then it was,’ continues he, ‘that the 
virtue of descretion, the spirit of moderation, the conciliatory tem- 
per of compromise found room for exercise in its most comprehen- 








sive extent’ 

Mr. Madison was the champion of religious freedom in Virgin- 
ia, and carried through the legislature, as early as 1774, an act for 
its effectual preservation,—against a violent opposition — which 
act was the foundation of similar ones adopted by other states. 
In 1785, as chairman of the judiciary committee of the Vir- 
ginia house, the task devolved on him of a general revisal of the 
statute laws of that state. Mr. Adams observes: 


‘The untiring industry, the searching and penetrating application, the 
imperturable patience, the moderation and gentleness of disposition, which 
smoothed his way over the ruggedest and most thorny parhs of life, accom- 
panied him through this transaction as through all the rest. While a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Virginia, he had contributed more than any other 
person to the adjustment of that vital interest of the Union, the disposal of 
the publiclands. It was the collision of opinions and of intersets relating 
to them which had delayed the conclusion of the articles of confederation, 
and the cession afterwards made of the North Western Territory, was en- 
cumbered with conditions which further delayed its acceptance. By the 
influence of Mr. Madison, the terms of the session were so modified, that 
in conformity with them the ordinance for the government of the North 
Western Territory was finally adopted and established by Congress on the 
13th of July, 1787, in the midst of the labors of the convention at Philadel- 
phia, which two months later presented to the People of the United States 
for their acceptance, that Constitution of government, thenceforth the polar 
star of their union.’ 


The title of Mr. Madison to be considered the Father of the Con- 
stitution is derived from the fact that being formed by nature and 
education for tlie task, he devoted the prime of his life to the sug- 
gestion, promotion, and support of those pure principles of Repub- 
licanism upon which that great instrument is based. When the 
proposal first made by Mr. Madison in the Legislature of Virginia 
for the new political organization of the Union had been suctessful 
so far as to form a peopleof the United States, with a government, 
legislative, exeeutive and judicial, the legislatures of the several 
states according to the reeommendation of Congress, called togeth- 
er the people, in their original sovereignty, to consider of its adop- 
tion. ‘Then was the time for exertion. Madison, Jay, and Ham- 
ilton commenced the ‘‘Federalist,”’ and published it in successive 
numbers in New York, for dissemination among the people, 
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‘The papers of the Federalist had a powerful, but limited influence upon 
the public mind. The Constitution was succcssively submitted to conven- 
tions of the people, in each of the thirteen states, and in almost every one 
of them was debated against oppositions of deep feeling, and strong party 
excitement. The authors of the Federalist were again called to buckle on 
their armor in defence of their plan. The convention for the commonwealth 
of Virginia, met in June, 1788, nine months after the Constitution had been 
promulgated. Ithad already been ratified by seven of the states, and New 
Hampshire, at an adjourned session of her convention, adopted it while the 
convention of Virginia were in session. The assent of that state was there- 
fore necessary to complete the number of nine, which the Constitution 
itself had provided should be sufficient for undertaking its execution be- 
tweeen the ratifying states. A deeper interest was then involved in the 
decision of Virginia, than in that of any other member of the confederacy, 
and in no state had the opposition to the plan been so deep, so extensive, so 
formidable as there. Two of her citizens, second only to Washington, by 
the weight of their characters, the splendor of their public services and the 
reputation of their genius and talents, Patrick Henry, the first herald of the 
Revolution in the south, as James Otis had been at the north, and Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, and the most inti- 
mate and cenfidential friend of Madison himself, disapproved the Constitu- 
tion. Jefferson was indeed at that time absent from the state and the country, 
as the representative of the United States at the court of France. His ob- 
jections tothe Constitution were less fervent and radical. Patrick Henry's 
opposition was to the whole plan, and to its fundament:| principle, the 
change from a confederation of independent states, toa complicated gov- 
ernment, partly federal and partly national. He was a member of the 
Virginia convention; and there it was that Mr. Madison was destined to meet 
and encounter, and overcome the all but irresistable power of his eloquence, 
and the inexhaustible resources of his gigantic mind. 

The deSates in the Virginia convention furnish an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and a commentary upon its provisions not inferior 
to the papers of the Federalist. Patrick Henry pursued his Lostility to the 
system into all its details; objecting not only to the preamble and the first 
article, but to the Senate, to the President, to the Judicial power, to the trea- 
ty making power, to the control given to Congress over the militia, and es- 
pecially to the omission of a bill of rights—seconded and sustained with 
great ability by George Mason, who had been a member of the convention 
which formed the Constitution, by James Monroe and William Grayson; there 
was not a controvertible point, real or imaginary, in the whole instrument 
which escaped their embittered opposition; while upon every point Mr. 
Madison was prepared to meet them, with cogent argument, with intense 
and anxious feeling, and with mild, conciliatory gentleness of temper, dis- 
arming the adversary by the very act of seeming to decline contention with 
him. Mr. Madison devoted himself particularly to the task of answering 
and replying to the objections of Patrick Henry, following him step by step, 
and meeting him at every turn. His principal co-adjutors were Governor 
Randolph. Edmund Pendleton, the president of the convention, John Mar- 
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shall, George Nicholas, and Henry Lee of Westmoreland. Neyer was there 
assembled in Virginia a body of men, of more surpassing talent, of bolder 
energy, or of purer integrity than in that convention. The volume of their 
debates should be the pocket and the pillow companion of every youthful 
American aspiring to the honor of rendering important service to his coun- 
try; and there as he reads and meditates, will he not fail to perceive the 
steady, unfaltering mind of James Madison, marching from victory to vie- 
tory, over the dazzling but then beclouded genius and eloquence of Patrick 


Henry.’ 

Mr. Adams accounts for the opposition of Mr. Madison to the 
councils of Hamilton in the cabinet of Washington —for his par- 
tialities in favor of the French Revolution —for his opposition to 
the Alien and Sedition Laws—his measures of commercial restric- 
tion towards Great Britain, and his genera! political course during 
the first three administrations, by his friendship for Jefferson, and 
the influence which that shrewd and talented man possessed over 
his mind. He labors, and that successfully, to show that on the 
subject of nullification, Madison stopped far short of the length of 
Jefferson’s doctrine as exhibited in the Kentucky resolutions. He 
speaks cautiously, yet most severely of Jefferson’s course in rela- 
tion to these subjects; and adds a remark upon the inconsistency of 
those who revile the sedition law as an outrage on the freedom of the 
press, while they advocate in modern times a doctrine with regard 
to certain ‘incendiary publications,’ far more arbitrary and severe. 
Mr. Madison proposed the celebrated Virginia resolutions at the 
suggestion of Jefferson. He advocated them ably, and in reply to 
objections from the other states, wrote a report of consummate abil- 
ity, which had the desired effect of strengthening the opposition to 
those laws to an extent which entirely broke their force. 


‘In this respect there appears to have been avery material difference be- 
tween the opinions and purposes of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison. Con- 
curring in the doctrine that the separate stateshave the right to interpose, in 
case of palpable infractions of the Constitution by the government of the 
United States, and that the alien and sedition acts presented a case of such 
infraction, Mr. Jefferson considered them as absolutely null and void; and 
thought the state legislatures competent not only to declare but to make them 
so; to resist their execution within their respective borders by physical force; 
and to secede and separate from the union, rather than submit to them, if 
attempted to be carried into execution by force. To these doctrines Mr. 
Madison did pot;subscribe. He disclaimed them in the most explicit man- 
ner, ata very late_period of his life, and in his last and most mature senti- 
ments with regard to those laws, he considered them rather as unadvised acts, 
passed in contravention to the opinions and feelings of the community, than 
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as more unconstitutional than many other acts of Congress which haye gen- 
erally accorded with the views of a majority of the states and of the 
people.’ 

Mr. Madison was made Secretary of State by Jefferson in 1801. 
In this capacity he was the first assistant and most confidential ad- 
viser of his friend, ‘whose administration was designed to pass thro’ 
ordeals scarcely less severe than those which had tested the effi- 
ciency of the Constitution of the United States under the Presi- 
dency of his predecessors.” The bursting forth of the flames 
of war between France and England exposed us as a neutral nation 
to aggression upon our commerce which the gun-boat system was 
not able to check. But the acquisition of Louisiana shed a glory 
around the name of Jefferson which, though it was done at the ex- 
pense of an avowed infraction of the Constitution, will always throw 
the blunders of his administration into the shade. Mr. Adams as- 
cribes the chief merit of this to fortune, and to the management of 
Robert R. Livingston. It is, however, generally set down to Mr. 
Jefferson, and to him, doubtless, much is due for seizing the for- 
tunate moment for so important an acquisition. During Jefferson’s 
administration it continued from day to day to become more appa- 
rent that war was inevitable. Yet he persisted in a peaceful poli- 
cy—Mr. Adams thinks, at the expense of the honor of the nation: 


‘Through this ficry ordeal the administration of Mr. Jefferson was to pass 
and the severest of its tests were to be applied to Mr. Madison. His corres- 
pondence with the ministers of Great Britain, France and Spain, and with 
the ministers of the United States to those nations during the remainder of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration constitute the most important and most valua- 
ble materials of its history. His examination of the British doctrines relating 
to neutral trade, will hereafter be considered a standard Treatise on the law 
of Nations; not inferior to the works of any writer upon those subjects since 
the days of Grotius, and every way worthy of the author of Publius and of 
Helvidius. There is indeed in all the diplomatic papers of American States- 


men justly celebrated as they have been, nothing superior to this dissertation 
It was composed amidst the duties of the 


which was not strictly official. 
Department of State, never more arduous than at that time —in the summer 
of 1806. It was published inofficially and acopy of it was laid upon the table 
of each member of Congress at the commencement of the session in Decem- 
ber 1806. 

The controversies of conflicting neutral and belligerant rights continued 
through the whole of Mr. Jefforson’s administration, during the latter part 
of which they were verging rapidly to war. He had carried the policy of peace 
perhaps to anextreme. Hissystem of defence by commercial restrictions, 
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dry docks, gun-boats and embargoes was stretched to its last hair’s breadth 
of endurance. Far be it from me my fellow citizens, to speak of this system 
or of its motives with disrespect. Ifthere be a duty, binding in chains more 
adamantine than all the rest, the conscience of a Chief Magistaate of this 
Union, it is that of preserving peace with all mankind — peace with the other 
nations of the earth — peace among the several States of this Union— peace 
in the hearts and temper of our own people. Yet must a President of the 
United States never cease to feel that his charge is to maintain the rights, the 
interests, and the honor no less than the peace of his country — nor will he be 
permitted to forget that peace must be the offspring of twoconcurring wills. 
That toseek peace is not alwaysto ensure it. He must remember too, that a reli- 
ance upon the operation‘of measures, from their effect on the interests however 
clear and unequivocal of nations cannot be safe, against a counter current of 
their passions. That nations, like individuals, sacrifice their peace to their 
pride, to their hatred, to their envy, to their jealousy, and even to the craft, 
which the cunning of hackneyed politicians not unfrequently mistakes for 
policy. That nations, like individuals have sometimes the misfortune of lo- 
sing their senses, and that lunatic communities, which cannot be confined in 
hospitals, must be resisted in arms, asa single maniac is sometimes restored 
to reason by the scourge. That national madness is infectious, and thata 
paroxysm of it in one people, especially when generated by the Furies, that 
preside over war, produces a counter paroxysm in their adverse party. Such 
is the melancholy condition as yet of associated man. And while in the 
wise but mysterious dispensations of an overruling Providence, man shall so 
continue, the peace of every nation must depend not alone upon its own will, 
but upon that concurrently with the will of all others:’ 

‘And such was the condition of the two mightiest nations of the earth du- 
ring the administration of Mr. Jefferson. Frantic, in fits of mutual hatred 
envy and jealousy against each other; meditating mutual invasion and con- 
quest, and forcing the other nations of the four quarters of the globe to the 
alternative of joining them as allies or encountering them as foes. Mr. Jef- 
ferson met them with moral philosophy, and commercial restrictions, with 
dry docks and gun-boats, with non-intercourses and embargoes, till the 
American nation were told that they could not, be kickedinto a war, and 
till they were taunted by a British Statesman in the Imperial Parliament of 
England, with their five fir frigates and their striped bunting. 

‘Mr. Jefferson pursued his policy of peace till it brought the nation to the 
borders of internal war. Anembargo of fourteen months duration was at 
last relectantly abandoned by him, when it had ceased to be obeyed by the 
people, and State Courts were ready to pronounce it unconstitutional. A 
non-intercourse was then substituted in its place, and the helm of State pas- 

sed from the hands of Mr. Jefferson to those of Mr. Madison, precisely at the 
moment of this perturbatian of earth and sea, threatened with war from abroad 
and at home, but with the principle definitely settled that in our intercourse 
with foreign nations, reason, justice, and commercial restrictions require 
live oak hearts and iron or Vrazen mouthsto speak, that they may be distinct- 


ly heard, or attentively listened to by the distant ear of foreigners, whether 
French or British, monarehial or republican.’ 
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When Mr. Mapison came into the Presidency he endeavored to 
pursue the same peaceful policy, and when every resource failed, 
Congress, at his recommendation, declared war against Great Brit- 


ain. 

The policy of this war will perhaps, as the Eulogist observes, al- 
ways be questioned by some. He declines discussing the question 
but observes: 


‘Of the necessity, the policy, or even the justice of this war, there are con- 
flicting opinions not yet, perhaps never to be harmonized. This is not the 
time or the place to discuss them. The passions, the prejudices and the per- 
tialities of that day have passed away. ‘That it was emphatically a popular 
war, having reference to the whole people of the United States, will, I think, 
not be denied. That it was ina high degree unpopular in our own section 
of the Union is no doubt equally true; and that it was so, constituted the 
greatest difficulties and prepared the most mortifying disasters in its prosecu- 
tion.’ 

The war itself was an ordeal through which the Constitution of the United 
States, as the Government of agreat nation wasto pass. Its trial in that re- 
spect wasshort but severe. In the intention of its founders, and particularly 
of Mr. Madison, it was a Constitution essentially pacific in its character, and 
fora nation above all others, the lover of peace — yet its great and most vig- 
orous energies and all its most formidable powers are reserved for the state 
of war— and war is the condition in which the functions allotted to the sepa- 
rate States sink into impotence compared with those of the general Govern- 
ment. 

The question of neutral rights which constituted the issue of this 
dispute, has never yet been definitely settled. But nations are ap- 
proaching a more enlightened, just, and honorable understanding 
of it. 

‘One short interval has occurred since the peace, during whicn a war broke 
out between France and Spain to which Britain was neutral, and the views 
of herruling Statesmen were then favorable to the rights of neutrality. Had 
that war beenof longer continuance, the prospects of a mitigation of the cus- 
toms of maritime warfare might have been more propitious; but we can now 
only indulge the hope that the glory of extinguishing the flame of war by 
land and sea is reserved for the future destinies of our confederated land.’ 

Mr. Adams gives his tribute of praise, to the ‘wise and concilia- 
tory policy’ of Mr. Madison’s administration from the close of the 
war until the end of his second presidential term in March 1817, 
when he voluntarily retired from public life. 

The concluding pages of Mr. Adam’s Eulogy relate to the closing 
twenty years of Mr. Madison’s life, and are so interesting that we 
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beg the indulgence of our readers while we close this long article, 
written amidst many interruptions — by a few extracts. This we 
the more readily do since this admirable Eulogy has had but a 
limited circulation in the West. 


‘From that day, fora period advancing upon its twentieth year, he lived 
in & happy retirement; in the bosom ofa family and with a partner for life 
alike adapted to the repose and comfort of domestic privacy, as she had been 
to adorn and dignify the highest of public stations. Between the occupations 
of agriculture, the amusements of literature, and the exercise of beneficence, 
the cultivation of the soil, of the mind and of the heart, the leisure of his Jat- 
ter days was divided. In 1829 a Convention was held in Virginia for the re- 
visal of the Constitution of the Commonwea!th, in which transaction the peo- 
ple of the State again enjoyed the benefit of his long experience and his calm 
and conciliatory counsels. ‘The unanimous sense of that body would have 
deferred to him the honor of presiding over their deliberations, but the infir- 
mities of age had already so far encroached upon the vigor of his constitution, 
that he declined in the most delicate manner the nomination, by proposing 
himself the election of his friend and successor to the Chief Magistracy of the 
Union, James Monroe. He wasaccordingly chosen without any other nom- 
ination, but was afterwards himself so severely indisposed that he was com- 
pelled to resign both the Presidency and his seat in the Convention before 
they had concluded their labors.’ 

‘On one occasion of deep interest to the people of the State, on the question 
of the ratio of representation in the two branches of the Legislature, Mr. 
Madison took an active partand madea speech the substance of which has 
been preserved. 


‘Such in those moments as in all the past,’ 
’ 


‘This speech is so perfectly characteristic of the man, that it might itself 
be considered as an epitome of his life. Though delivered upon a question, 
which in a discussion upon a Constitution of this Commonwealth could not 
even be raised, it was upon a subject which probed to the deepest founda- 
tions the institution of civil society. It was upon the condition of the color- 
ed-population of the Commonwealth, and upon their relations as persons and 
as property to the State. Every part ofthe specch is full of the spirit which an- 
imated him through life. Norcan I resist the temptation to repeat a few 
short passages from it, which may serve as samples of the whole. 

“It is sufficiently obvious, said Mr. Madison, that persons and property are 
the two great objects on which Governments are to act; that the rights of per- 
sons and the rights of property are the objects for the protection of which 
Government was instituted. ‘These rights cannot well be separated. The 
personal right to acquire property, which is a natural right, gives to property 
when aequired, a right to protection, as a social right.” 

“It is due to justice, due to humanity, due to truth, to the sympathies of our 
nature in fine, to our character asa people, both abroad and at home, that 
the colored part of onr papulation should be considered, *s much as possible, 
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in the light of human beings, and not as mere property. As such, they are 
acted upon by our laws, and have an interest in our laws.” 

“In framing a Constitution, great difficulties are necessarily to be overcome, 
and nothing can ever overcome them but a spirit of compromise. Other na- 
tions are surprised at nothing so much as our having been able to form consti- 
tutions in the manner which has been exemplified in this country. Even the 
union of so many States, is, in the eyesofthe world a wonder; the harmoni- 
ous establishment of a common Government over them all, a miracle. I cannot 
but flatter myself that without a miracle, we shall be able to arrange all 
difficulties. I neverhave despaired, notwithstanding all the threatening ap- 
pearances we have passed through. I have now more than a hope —a conso- 
ling confidence —that we shall at last find that our labors have not been in 
vain.” 

‘Mr. Madison was associated with hls friend Jefferson in the institution of 
the University of Virginia, and after his decease was placed at its head under 
the modest and unassuming title of Rector. He was also the President of an 
Agricultural Society inthe county of his residence, and in that capacity de- 
livered an address which the practical farmer and the classical scholar may 
read with equal profit and delight.’ 


Mr. Madison breathed his last on the 28th of June 1836, the six- 
tieth anniversary of the day on which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was reportel to Congress by the special committee —and 
the day on which Maryland, the only state then wanting to make 
the unanimity of America complete, passed the decisive vote, in- 
structing her delegates to concur in the declaration. 

We cannot close our notice of this Eulogy without extracting, 
for it cannot be too often read, the solemn and impressive language 
with which the venerable speaker, himse'f an Ex-President, now 
in the last years of his life, concludes his address. 

It is one of the most eloquent and lofty passages it has ever been 
our lot to read. 

‘This Constitution, my countrymen, is the great result of the North Ameri- 
can revolution. Thisis the giant stride inthe improvement of the condition 
of the human race, consummated in a period of less than one hundred years. 
Of the signers of the address to George the Third in the Congress of 1774—of 
thesigners of the Declaration of Independence in 1776—of the signers of the 
Articles of Confederation in 1781, and of the sicners of the federal and na- 
tional Constitution of Covernment under which we live, with enjoyments 
never before allotted to man, not oneremains in the land of theliving. The 
last surviver of them all was he tohonor whose memory we are here assembled 
at once with mourning and with joy. We reverse the order of sentiment and 


reflection of the ancient Persian king — we look back on the century gone by, 
we look around with anxious and eager eye for one of that illustrious host 
of Patriots and heroes under whose guidance the revolution of American In- 
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dependence was begun and continued and completed. We look around in 
vain. To them thiscrowded theatre, full of human life, in all its stages of 
existence, fullof the glowing exultation of youth, of the steady maturity of 
manhood, the sparkling eyes of beauty and the grey hairs of reverend “age — 
all this to them isas the solitude of the sepulchre. We think of this and say, 
how shortis human life! But then, then weturn back our thoughts again, 
to the scene over which the falling curtain has but now closed upon the 
drama ofthe day. From the saddening thought that they are no more, we 
call for comfort upon the memory of what they were, and our hearts leap for 
joy, that they were our fathers. We see them, true and faithful subjects of 
their sovereign, first meeting with firm but respectful remonstrance, the ap- 
proach of usurpation upon theirrights. We see them, fearless in their forti- 
tude, and confident in the righteousness of their cause, bid defiance to the 
arm of power, and declare themselves Independent States. We see them, 
waging for seven years a war of desolation and of glory, in most unequal con- 
test with their own unnatural stepmother, the mistress of the seas, till under 
the sign manual of their king, their Independence was acknowledged —and 
last and best of all, we see them, toiling in war and in peace to form and per- 
petuate an union, under forms of Government intricately but skilfully ad- 
justed, so as to secure to themselves and their posterity the priceless blessings 
of inseperable Liberty and Law. 

‘Their days on earth are ended, and yet taeir century has not passed away. 
Their portion of the blessings which they thus labored to secure, they have 
enjoyed—and transmitted to us their posterity. We enjoy them as an inher- 
itance — won, not by our toils— watered, not with our tears—saddened, 
not by the shedding of any blood of ours. The gift of heaven through their 
sufferings and their achievments— but not without a charge of correspondent 
duty incumbent upon ourtelves. 

And what, my friends and fellow citizens, what is that duty of our own? 
Is it to remonstrate to the adder’s ear of a king beyond the Atlantic wave, 
and claim from him the restoration of violated rights? No. Is it to sever 
the ties of kindred and of blood, with a people from whom we sprang: To 
cast away the precious name of Britons and be no more the countrymen of 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Newton and Locke — of Chatham and Burke? Or 
more and worse, isitto meet their countrymen in the deadly conflict of a 
seven year’s war? No. Isit the lastand greatest of the duties fulfilled by them? 
Is it to lay the foundations of the fairest Government and the mightiest nation 
that ever floated on the tide of time? No! These awful and solemn duties 
were allotted to them; and by them they were faithfully performed. What 
then is our duty? 

Is it not to preserve, to cherish, to improve the inheritance which they have 
left us— won by their toils— watered by their tears—saddened but fertilized 
by their blood? Are we the sons of worthy sires, and in the onward march 
of time have they achieved in the career of human improvement so much 
only, that our posterity and theirs may blush for the contrast between their 
unexampled energies and our nerveless impotence? between their more than 
Herculean labors and our indolent repose? No, my fellow citizens— far be 
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from us; far be from you, for he who now addresses you has but a few short 
days before he shall be called to join the multitudes of ages past — far be from 
you the reproach or the suspicion of such a degrading contrast. You too have 
the solemn duty to perform, of improving the condition of your species by im- 
proving yourown. Notin the greatand strong wind of a revolution, which 
rentthe mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord— for the 
Lord is not in the wind — not in the earthquake of a revolutionary war, march- 
ing to the onset between the battle field and the scaffold — for the Lord is not 
in the earthquake — not in the fire of civil dissension—in war between the 
members and the head —in nullification of the laws of the Union by the for- 
cible resistance of one refractory State — for the Lord is not in the fire; and 
that fire was never kindled by your fathers! No! itis in thestill small voice 
that succeeded the whirlwind, the earthquake and the fire. The voice that 
stills the raging of the waves and the tumults of the people—that spoke the 
words of peace—of harmony —of union. And for that voice. may you and 
your children’s children “to the last syHable of recorded time,” fix your eyes 
upon the memory, and listen with yoursears to the life of James Mapison.’ 





WINTER. 
























Joy, joy onthe waters! °Tis fierce to-night! 
The waves are alive in the clear moonlight — 
The winds are careering in boisterous glee, 
And the foam is flashing abroad o’er the sea— 
And clouds are drifting, shapeless and torn, 

Up where the keen wind peals his horn, 

And hunts his game through the dark blue sky, 
Scudding before the blast they fly, 

Wild and black —while with glittering sheen 
The pale bright stars leap out between — 

A moment to glimmer—and then unseen — 
Lost in the formless mass that rides 

Strong and fierce with the wind ocean tides. 






The gust sweeps on, and bleak is the air, 
And the earth is dark, and the trees are bare: 

Brown leaves are chasing along the earth, 

And the fountains have checked their summer mirth, 
And the flelds where late the grass was green 

In their warm bright verdure no more are seen; 

And the birds have fled to another shore, 

Where their music still flows, though heard no more. 













Intellectual Regeneration. 


But come, sharp Winter! we’ll not complain, 
For spring and summer will come again. 

And thou hast many a pleasure for me, 

In thoughtful hours and innocent glee, 

And the sweet joyance of minstrelsy. 

Come, bleak winter!— but not with a frown, 
Crush not the weak—trample not down 

The frail and the beautiful things of the past! 
Come not too fiercely with storm and with blast, 
With fetters of ice and with shrouds of snow 
And cold, keen frosts that blight as they go, 

To curdle the streams that too silently flow. 
Come with a smile —let thy mantle of white 
Silently gleam in the long still night, 

Glittering under the stars’ pale light; 

Come with thy robes all pure and bright, 

Walk lightly among the lingering flowers 

That have marked the fleeting of brighter hours. 
Come, cold Winter! yet spare on thy way 

The houseless, the friendless, and teach thou the gay, 
The thoughtless and selfish, thou art warmer than they. 



























Many a lesson thou bringest to me, 
Many asight for the eye to see, 
Many a tone for the ear to hear, 
Many a joy to the spirit dear: 
Then teach us, thouseason most bright, most dear, 
Teach us to spend each day aright — 

To make a sunshine amid the night; 

And while the storm-wind over us rolls, 

To feel a summer within our souls! 















INTFLLECTUAL REGENERATION. 






A PARABLE. 






* The child is father of the man. ?-- WorpsworTH. 





Tue sage Zimri and his pupil Hezron walked side by side thro’ 
a beautiful field lying at the foot of mount Carmel, whose verdant 
summit the descending sun was gilding with his parting rays, like 
a glorious patriarch, who, with a kind smile blesses his child ere 
he sinks to his lastslumbers. Andas they walked in silence — for 
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that the spirits of both were touched to thought and inward prayer 
by the sweet influences of heaven and earth around and above them 
— Hezron at length spoke. 

‘Why is it, O Zimri, that old truths make so little impression up- 
on me, when once every thing used to be so fresh and delightful to 
my mind and heart?’ 

And Zimri said, ‘*My son, it is the common lot which befals man. 
It is because the dress in which truth is clothed, by being frequent- 
ly seen, becomes at length to thine eyes, old, common, or dull, and 
therefore ‘Truth herself ceases to be attractive.’ 

‘And is thereno way,’ asked Hezron, ‘to make her seem more so 
than she now is? How shall truth become once more lovely to 
mine eyes?’ 

‘There is one way,’ said Zimri, ‘yea two— by which thou may’st 
do this:— 

‘The first way to make ‘Truth seem lovely, is to clothe her in a 
new dress. ‘Thou seest, my son, this beautiful landscape around 
us, scarce beginning to be touched by the shadows of evening —how 
soft the light which falls upon mountain, stream, and wood — how 
like the garden of Paradise ere our first parents left its tranquil 
shades! And look above; behold those gorgeous clouds that pile 
themselves up like the palaces of the angels! I know thy heart re- 
joices in a!l this beauty, and lifts itself with a bursting prayer to 
heaven, to make thee thankful for it. But where was all this glo- 
rious creation last night, when the clouds of darkness meeted the 
sky and thou sawest nothing save a few dim dark objects lowering 
through the blackness?’ Where was it all this day at noon, when 
the burning sun seemed to wither the very shadows of the forests, 
and the sky was like molten brass, and the clouds were ghastly 
white and dazzling to thine eyes? Just so, O Hezron, is Truth, 
when thou seest her in her common or homely dress.’ 

And Hezron answered: ‘Thy words are fitly spoken, O sage, and 
I will take them to my bosom. But what is the other way which 
thou hast of making Truth new and lovely” 

And Zimri said, ‘It is a better, but a harder way than the other. 
But I will utter it in a few words. Carry thy child-like feelings 
through life. ‘They will always be unto thee a fountain of wisdom 
that shall not fail. Truth will never then grow dull and old. Thy 
enthusiasm will never then forsake thee. When thou wast a child 
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all things were new, fresh, and bright to thee, and thy young spirit 
spread its little wings, and hovered like the bee of Hermon around 
every flower to find initscup of beauty the honey of truth; and 
every flower was then lovely and fragrant, and every drop of the 
nectar hid within was precious. Butnow the wings of thy spirit droop 
and grow weary, because there are no flowers to visit, and no new 
honey to gather; and this is because thou hast scorned to retain the 
disposition and the enthusiasm of thy childhood. O Hezron, go 
back to the spot where thou didst cast aside the immortal wings 
thou worest in thy young days of morning freshness, and speed 
with them to the fountain of truth, and its ever fresh, ever flowing 
waters shall tell thee as they murmur on, that thou canst not be a 
philosopher—that thou canst not be a truly righteous man, till 
thou art—acnitp—till thou art born again—till thou seest 
all truth as thou sawest in the bright morning of thy days, when 
the dew was on the grass, and the birds were filling the cool air 
with their life-music, and the flowers were opening as the dawn- 
breeze gently touched their slumbers, and all was a fair and bles- 
sed symbol of immortality. Go back, and feel and think as thou 
didst then, and God’s blessing shall light upon thy pilgrimage 
through life.’ 

And Hezron turned with a livelier beating pulse, and a more 
trusting and hoping countenance, and a prayer rose unheard from 
his lips, up through the still twilight air, as he thoughtfully bent 
his steps homeward. For he felt that it was a difficult, but a glo- 
rious thing for a man to become once more a little child. 

c. P. Cc. 





RECIPE FOR A MODERN NOVEL, 


Take aream of fine fool’s cap—or more if necessary. Lay 
out your plot as your imagination suggests. Let it be rather 
thin and dull after the first chapter, which should be tolerably well 
spiced. Put in your characters gradually. Be sure to let them all 
have romantic names. Reserve the prettiest names on your list for 
your hero and heroine. Be careful in introducing these last ingre- 
dients, not to put in too much of them at once, but let them mix in 
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by degrees. Keep your hero and heroine separate as much as pos- 
sible till your plot begins tothicken. Add a few adventures, unex- 
pected meetings, coincidences, improbable circumstances, misun- 
derstandings, love scenes, rural descriptions, hair-breadth escapes, 
or other smallspices as suits your taste. Stir your mixture 
gently. A few oz. sublimated sentiment may be putin, and oeca- 
sionally some drops of strained humor. Let your hero and heroine 
be well stirred up. and also the other principal ingredients. Let 
some of these be precpitated, some swim on top, some boil over, 
and some be dished: but be very careful not tu spoil your mixture 
by a hasty development. Continue stirring till the conclusion, 
let the plot thicken rapidly, leave the sediment at bottom, skim off 
the mystery at top, prepare, your wedding cake, call in Hymen, 
and crown the whole with a general laugh. 

Put up your compound immediately into print, pack it into two 
pair of paste board and cotton covers, and let it stand on the book- 
seller’s counter for use. 

N. B. Your Novel is best taken immediately, and swallowed 
rapidly, as it is apt to become musty and spoil if suffered to grow 
old. COGNUS HODIERNUS. 





A NIGHT’S ADVENTURES. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 
Non omnes qui citharam tenent, cithareedi sunt. 


Nep FeecaTcuer sat in his office late on Saturday night, gazing 
in the fire very earnestly. ‘Two years had elapsed since Mr. 
Feecatcher had, as he supposed, astonished the city by atin plate, 
indicating with golden letters thereon inscribed, that he added one 
to the number of those who, in a lawful way, practiced upon the 
community. Since that period Ned had been allowed to pursue 
the ‘noiseless tenor of his way,’ uninterrupted by clients until this, 
the day of his introduction; when having been called to the assist- 
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ance of a poor devil before a magistrate, he had, after toiling the 
whole day, succeeded in convicting his client—an innocent fel- 
low who, no doubt, would have got on very well without his aid— 
pocketed his fee of fifty cents, and returned disconsolate to his 
office. He threw his hat upon the table, stirred the fire into a 
bright blaze, cast himself into the only unbroken chair in the of- 
fice, and dexterously performing ‘a sweep of sixty’ with his feet, 
landed them in safety upon the mantle-piece; and peeping between 
his nether members, looked, as aforementioned, steadily into the 
fire. The facility with which he thus elevated the lower part of 
his person to an angle of forty-five, was worthy of all admiration, 
especially when the tightness of his inexpressibles is considered. 
The evolution was however performed without jeoparding their 
entire existence, by carefully preserving an equable motion about 
the centre of the circle, and communicating a sudden impetus to 
the extremities of the radii. Had there been serious danger in the 
undertaking, Ned would have been the last to have perpetrated the 
indiscretion; for he gave conclusive evidence of his being either 
more or less than the ninth part of that anomalous vegetable exist- 
ence, ‘bulbous at one end, and forked at the other,’ by his uncon- 
querable aversion to the use of the needle; indeed he spent much 
more time in damning his non-existing than his existing rents. 
Ned’s garments bore the impress of the fashion of two years by- 
gone—and had evidently known some service — which gave Ned 
occasion to remark —not twice in the same company —that his 
wardrobe was manifestly improving, as his present suit was about 
wearing in two. He accounted and thus apologised for the slov- 
enly appearance of his coat, which had burst out at the elbows, 
by his mirthful disposition; and the impossibility of any cloth, 
however strong its texture, enduring such violent cachinations as 
he had been guilty of in his sleeve. Other portions of his person 
also appeared to have joined heartily in the laugh. ‘Those mem- 
members especially which our hero took such pride in exhibiting, 
gave evidence of having undergone an excitement only in a less 
degree than that experienced by his arms, and being thus made 
completely thread bare, gave the superfluous assurance —super- 
fluous, for the shape of the favorites already evinced it—that Ned 
was in truth a person in need. The next object most worthy of 
mention in Ned’s appearance, was a most formidable pair of gills, 
more ferocious than any pair of whiskers which I have ever had 
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the misfortune to see. ‘They projected full four inches beyond the 
extreme point of his nose, and came up so close under his ears as 
to have the appearance of supporting his head. ‘That important 
part of Ned’s person, however, was not allowed to be jeopardised 
by trusting to the support of the collar alone, but ‘assurance was 
made doubly sure’ by a stock drawn tightly around his neck, 
which elevated his head and gave an inexpressibly dignified appear- 
ance to his whole person. ‘The face of Feecatcher forms the cli- 
max of our description. No one to look at his face could for a 
moment doubt his aspiring nature. Each feature was upward bent, 
as though disdaining all communion with the things of this earth, and 
discoursing only with heavenly intelligences. ‘he hair upon the 
upper part of his head was combed into the shape of a narrow 
based isosceles triangle, and looked much like the miniature of our 
court house steeple. ‘The brows were very full arched, and not 
unlike the curve in the windows of the same imposing edifice. 
The eyes accorded with the upward tendency of hair and brows, 
for instead of being placed horizontally in the head, they inclined 
atan angle of six or eight degrees, the elevation being at the outer 
corners. Our language. affords no words to express the position 


of the pupils of Ned’s eyes. I can give you the idea however, by 
contraries. Instead of inclining inward, as in the ease of cross- 
eyes, they turned to the opposite direction, which position they 
always most strictly maintained, notwithstanding the fascinating 
nose which reposed below. ‘The proboscis seemed to be a more 


susceptible feature, and turned up in a most supplicating manner, 
forming a perfect specimen of the inveterate pug, and blushed forth 
bewitchingly its passion to the disdaining eyes. ‘The mouth was 
the only feature maintaining an entire state of repose; it was an 
admirable personification of selfishness; it seemed to have no 
sympathies in common with any of its neighbors. A casual ob- 
server might have supposed that an understanding existed between 
it and the brows, on account of the entire conformity in shape— 
for it was an inclined semi-circle—but it really had no feeling in 
common with them, for when the brows in a sudden fitof frenzied 
ambition, elevated themselves to their ‘topmost bent’ in the vain 
hope of attaining an elevation equal to that of the towering top- 
knot, the mouth remained calm and unexcited as ever. Its great- 
est task, however, was to prevent the enamel of its amiability from 
being ruffled by the impertinent curiosity of the chin, which turn- 
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ed up and peered into its confines, apparently puzzling itself with 
the problem, how a thing of such small capacity could take in so 
much and emit so little, without being filled to overflowing. 

With such a variety of features it is clear that our hero’s phiz 
must have presented an expression ever varying; but at the mo- 
ment of which we speak, a gloom appeared to have settled over 
them; the aspiring top-knot seemed dejected, the brows ceased 
from their ambitious efforts, the eyes no longer coquetted with the 
nose, and even that amorous member seemed for the moment 
oblivious of its passion; the mouth, as usual, was self-possessed, 
while the curious chin desisting from its laudable occupation, hung 
spiritless below, and added full two inches to his lengthning vis- 
age. Was that a flash of the fire light which shot athwart his 
face, or an illumination from the lightning of the mind within? 

He springs hurriedly from his indescribable position—alas! too 
hurriedly for his safety;—the chair— the favorite among the six, 
bequeathed him by his grand-mother —the chair which had served 
him so faithfully for so long a time, and in which he reposed with 
the most implicit confidence —at last proved treacherous; and be- 
ing unable longer to sustain the relationship of mutual endorser, 
broke and gave our hero a check upon the floor. Ned fell sprawl- 
ing; he rose with a most woful expression of face: ‘Confound it! 
but that is the most disagreeable game of ‘all fours’ that I have 
ever played; but no matter, what’s a broken shin to my glorious 
project—TI’ll try it, by jing, I'll try it.’ 

Our glorious and infallible constitution says that all persons are 
not only born free, but equal, why then should Lord Byron be a 
greater poet than myself, for no earthly reason? I’ll turn poet, 
and astonish the natives.’ 

With this suicidal annunciation, Ned raised his hat, and rush- 
ed from his office — excited by his sudden poetic fury, he thought 
not of, and cared not for the rain which was pouring without — he 
hurried to the coffee house which raised its attractive front vis-a- 
vis to his office, laid out one half of his fee in gin—the other half 
going for the portly bottle which contained it, and fervently clasping 
his treasure, returned to his domicil; he hastily took his stock from 
his neck, and turned down the collar of his shirt, ‘Lord Byron wore 
a long shirt collar without a stock — and thus do I consign the on- 
ly one which I possess to the flames, with the resolution hereafter 
to eschew so superflous an article of clothing,— the noble bard got 
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drunk on gin and water, so will 1—the immortal poet wrote glo- 
rious verses —so will I,— if I ean.’ 

Ned sat for some time at the table, engaged in the intellectual op- 
eration of scratching his head, and looking even more than usually 
bewildered. ‘Consarn it! what shall 1 write about;’ an interval 
of five minutes elapsed —‘Egad,’ exclaimed he, ‘I have it. The 
great one whom I intend to copy was the poet of the affections, I'll 
begin with love, the intensest of them, and forthwith indite a son- 
net to Cupid;’ again he appeared puzzled, but at length began:— 


Cupid, thy potency we own, 
Thy bonds we cannot break, 
We humbly bow before thy throne, 
And atthy nod we quake. 


‘Admirable,’ 


and he coursed up and down his office, with his hands thrust into 


shouted Ned in extacy, ‘Byron was a fool to me,’ 


his breeches pockets, exhibiting the utmost complacency. He 
continued this violent exercise for a few minutes, when the poetic 
mania appeared again approaching rapidly its climax; his formida- 
ble top-knot bristled to its utmost height, his fiery eyes rolled fren- 
ziedly upward—he took his pen, wrote another verse, and read 
it aloud in transport. 


The meanest of us own thy sway, 
And groan beneath thy chain, 
The proudest of us thee obey, 


And yield thee supreme reign :— 


As Ned raised his eyes from the paper, they encountered the full 
moon beaming through the window; ‘Hah! the moon smiles be- 
nignantly upon my enterprize; Ill forth, and hold sweet converse 
with her clear, cold majesty,’ 

The first part of the night had been stormy. ‘The wind blew 
violently and fitfully from the west —now sinking into entire si- 
lence, and anon rushing on with fury renewed by its few moments 
of repose. It had occupied so long and so proudly the sky, as to 
excite the jealousy of its old foe of the south, who taking advan- 


tage of the fatigue consequent upon its unusual efforts, rushed to 


the rescue with all his forces —the clouds fled rapidly in all direc- 
tions, and the moon smiled sweetly upon the conqueror, upon which 
favour the earth made no disagreeable reflections. Ned_turn- 
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ed his face to the east, and proceeded along the street. He com- 
muned with himself:—‘Strange that I should never have thought of 
this glorious project before. How bright the future which it has 
unfolded tome! Fame, wealth, all that the heart can desire will 
be mine. This age is essentially poetic —it was my own obtuseness 
which prevented my perceiving itbefore. Ah! and yonder is some- 
thing to assure me of its truth.’ 

The object which drew his attention, was a person leaning upon 
the post at the corner of the street. As Ned approached he heard 
him talking aloud, and presently could distinguish what he uttered: 

’Tis now the noon of night—’ 

‘A poetas I thought,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Just half past twelve P. M.’ 

‘Poh, the fellow’s drunk,’ and with mortified sensibilities our he- 

ro rushed pasthim. ‘He has taken his horn and seems disposed 
to blow it all night.’ 
! Restored to good humor by his wretched conceit, he moved on 
more briskly. He arrived at and commenced the ascent of Trol- 
lope Hill. It was this night so beavtiful, that it needed no adorn- 
mentfrom Ned’s fancy. ‘The diamond rain drops cresting each 
emerald blade of grass, sparkled from all sides. Ned in due time 
reached the top of the hill; about twenty yards in advance of him 
he saw a man with three or four dogs romping around him. ‘Here 
at least,’ he cried, ‘is a true amateur of nature; he cannot be drunk 
or he never could have reached the top of the hill;—he shall be the 
hero of my next poem.’ 

Ned drew from his pocket, paper and pencil, and forthwith com- 
menced his labors, poet-like, by the light of the moon. 


IIe stood upon a gentle eminence, 
And ever and anon he cast his tearless eye 
Up to the star-gemmed canopy above; 
Atlength exclaimed :— 


There Ned stopped and listened with breathless anxiety for what 
he should exclaim — the embryo hero lifted up his voice and spoke: 
O heavens, what a glorious night for hunting coons!’ 

The pencil dropped from his hand and he sunk back, his hopes 
disappointed, his sensibilities shocked. ‘The hunter passed heed- 
lessly by him, and even the dogs, forgetful of their duty, passed the 
game without pointing, Ned’s condition was now essentially dif- 
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ferent from thatin which he left his office, although still confident 
of his capability of success, he began to doubt whether the present 
ag2 was as poetical as he had at first supposed —an important mat- 
ter, as his supply of food and clothing depended upon their appre- 
ciation of his labors; a consideration which Ned was at present par- 
ticularly called upon to make; his exercise having given him a most 
ravenous appetite, and the cold night air making his teeth chatter 
to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ By this time also, the inspiring ef- 
fects of the gin, were upon the wane. ‘Horrible! that the only re- 
flection which the fellow could make upon the green mantle of na- 
ture, thus strewed with gems, should be, that the scent would rest 
well upon the grass.” With a heavy heart he descended the hill. 
When near the foot and in the immediate vicinity of the slaughter- 
houses, his heart again beat high with hope, as he saw a fellow sit- 
ting in the moon light, upon the top of the fence,—Those wretch- 
es that I have met with before this evening, were exceptions to the 
generality of mankind; here is a being less common-place.’ 

He passed near him, and overheard the heart-broken mourner, 
as his first words induced him to believe him to be, commune with 


himself, as follows: 


She’s gone, she’s gone, and I am left alone 


—To feed the pigs :— 


Ned thrust his fingers into his ears to shut out the rest, and start- 
edona fullrun. ‘The west wind now rose in its might,—the clouds 
soon over-spread the sky —the rain descended in torrents. If a 
single spark of poetic fire remained in our hero’s bosom after his 
last disappointment, the rain entirely quenched it. He cursed 
poetry, Byron, gin, &c.—drew up his collar, tied his handkerchief 
around his neck, and made the laudable resolution to devote him- 
self in future to his law books, and never again attempt ‘to spin 
He returned drenched to his of- 

So te 


his sluggish faney into rhyme.’ 


fice. 
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THE OHIO COAL REGION. 


Dear Sir:—The place to which I have moved, and of which 
you ask some account, is that from whence the well known Pome- 
roy coal goes, and it is from the existence of that coal that it has 
its chief interest. It is in Meigs county, in the townships of Sal- 
isbury and Chester, and about six miles from the village of Chester, 
which is the county seat. Our neighborhood has been, in times 
past, known as the ‘Narrows,’ but is now called ‘Pomeroy,’ the 
spot where the coal railways are situated being ‘Coalport.’ A 
few years since, along the narrow bottom receding from just above 
Leading Creek to Carr’s Run, there was scarce a settler, for the 
land was thought worth little or nothing, and the coal, though dug 
in small quantities, was considered but poor, and the demand was 
very limited. Now, some hundreds live on what was then without 
value; the bottom is selling at from two to five dollars a foot, and 
all the coal that can be dug with the present conveniences, being 
from three to four thousand bushels per day, will not nearly meet 
the demand, ‘Two saw mills are at work in the tract referred to, 
and a large flour mill will also soon be ready: these mills are all 
moved by steam, and supplied with fuel from the bed of coal which 
is immediately behind them. 

This coal is found in a stratum of from four and a half to six 
feet thick; it is, below Leading Creek, ninety or a hundred feet 
above high water mark, but gradually comes nearer to the level, 
and finally, above Carr’s Run, passes below the bottom, seeming 
to lie, as is usual with coal, in the form of a basin; though the 
extent and limits of it are as yet unknown. Itis however proba- 
ble that it is connected with the stratum which dips below the lev- 
el of the river at Pipe Creek, fifteen miles west of Wheeling. A 
stratum is found in ihe Virginia hills opposite to Pomeroy, but the 
extent of the bed north and south is wholly unknown. At Coal- 
port, the chief point of operation, the stratum is perhaps sixty feet 
above the river, and the bottom from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred yards wide. At the mouth of the arches, whence the 
coal is drawn, are large platforms upon which it is heaped; from 
these platforms it is passed into the cars which run upon a double 
railway, the full one in its descent on one track, drawing up the 
empty one on the other; their speed being governed by a drum. 
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At the end of the railway is a moveable frame, which projects over 
the river, and upon which the cars run out and come over the boats 
into which the coal is loaded: this frame slides up and down the 
way, and can be used in almost any stage of water. There are at 
present in use, two railways owned by the Messrs. Pomeroys. 
The barges used for bringing the coal to market are built for the 
purpose, and will some of them hold seven thousand bushels. 
These are towed from and back to Pomeroy by the steam-boat 
Condor, which was also built for the purpose: much coal is also 
floated down in common flats, which are towed back again by the 
Condor. 

The coal is mined by means of gunpowder, and earried to the 
mouth of the mine in carts, at present, drawn by men, though I 
have no doubt poney power will be found the most economical. 
The miners are mostly from Wales and England, and were used 
to the life there. ‘They work by the light of tallow candles, which 
are stuck into any crevice near by; and as no fire-damp troubles 
them, there is little danger save from the falling of shale from the 
tops of the chambers, and that may always be prevented by props. 
The mines or arches are ventilated by carrying a shaft through the 
hill, a distance of from two hundred to four hundred yards; and 
from the nearly horizontal position of the coal bed, any water that 
may collect is easily drawn off. 

The quality of the coal is well known to you; it has less bitu- 
men and more carbon than that from Wheeling and Pittsburgh, and 
is by most preferred to the coal from those places, for parlor grates. 
It burns clear, gives out a great deal of light and heat, and is free 
from the bituminous smell which is so disagreeable in the latter 
coals; and it does not, like them, fill the room with little flakes of 
soot. On the other hand, it makes more ashes, contains more slate, 
and, probably, gives somewhat less heat than they do. I say 
‘probably’ because no thorough trial has yet been made, as far as I 
have heard, but such seems to be the more common opinion among 
those that have used both. 

But the chief value of this coal formation does not arise from 
its convenience to the Cincinnati and Louisville markets, but from 
the fact that it is in the midst of a grain and wool growing region, 
very near the great iron mines and hemp country, and at the head 

“summer navigation. Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham 
ire the results of the coal fields on or near which they stand, and 
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in any settled country great manufacturing towns must as certainly 
grow up where coal is found convenient to raw materials and navi- 
gation, as grain in the rich bottoms of the Miami. I cannot there- 
fore doubt that in twenty years there will be at or near our present 
settlement, a manufacturing town of large size; and that a century 
will see the interior of the coal district thickly peopled and abound- 
ing in wealth. 

Another very profitable use of coal will be, in a few years, the 
supply of steam boats. The notion that it will not do for them, 
is passing away, and every year will see the use of it increase: 
already many boats take supplies at Coalport, and when more 
attention is paid to the proper eonstruction 0. / ates it will, even 
if wood were to remain at present prices, be far preferable. 

In these times, when the wilds of Maire and Missouri are ran- 
sacked for spots on which to make fortunes, it is somewhat curious 
that the region I have been speaking of has not been more fre- 
quented by speculators: but it has been all the better for the place, 
that it has been little known or noticed; it has caused its growth to 
be gradual and natural, whereas, had the land gamblers found it out, 
it would, ere now, have been sold by lots in Wall street, and gone 
down rather than up. As it is, it and all the neighboring country 
cannot but grow, for the principle of growth is in it; it has a mo- 
nopoly, the gift of God, and which the Agrarians of the day can- 
not disturb, and that will make itgo ahead. 

I might say something of the interest which arises in any 
on-looking mind from a consideration of the position, probable 
advantages and dangers of the great mass that must one day 
crowd the wilderness whence I write, and of the duty that should 
make each of us labor in our line of life and power, to lay 
the basis of a moral and wise community here,—but the sub- 
ject is no narrow one, and I must leave it for other pens, or, at 
least, until a season of more leisure. 


Yours, Xe. 


J. H. P. 
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BORES. 


Every body knows what a bore is.— A bore is that species of 
nuisance, which without actually inflicting corporeal suffering, doth 
most egregiously wound and afflict a man’s spirit, and maketh it 
groan and lament, that in consequence of Adam’s fall, such a curse 
should be sent upon mortality. How often you and I have had sore 
occasions to grieve, when weigh’d down and exasperated by an ex- 
tensive bore, that the sentient part of us was tied down to space, 
and }:ow joyfully woul we jave surrendered our corporate parts, 
for the animal to mumble over, if we could have sent our spirits 
forth to avoid him. but no—bores are one of the many troubles 
which flesh is heir to; and it becomes all to meet and bear them 
with as christian a spirit as possible. 

Blessed, in the same degree as he who invented sleep, would 
that man be, who could invent a means of abating that nuisance 
called a bore. Oh, that in this age of steam and discovery, some 
one would invent a machine to abate bores — what a thrill of joy 
would it send through the hearts of all (except bores), to see an ad- 
vertisement running as follows: 


BORES! BORES!! BORES!!! 


‘The subscriber has the great pleasure of informing his friends 
and the public, that after repeated failures, and numerous experi- 
ments, he has at last succeeded in inventing a machine for the re- 
moval of those great and hitherto hopeless and immoveable afflie- 
tions called pores. ‘The machine is small and compact, and may 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket, yet so powerful that if skilfully 
applied, it will remove from three to five bores 2 minute, according 
to the obstinacy or pertinacity of the case. 

‘7 For further information &c. &c., please call at the office of 
the subscriber, No. 703, Borelane, town of Boreham, front room, 
up stairs. Simon HeEipore. 


Alas, that this should be a dream of the imagination only, and 
that no such goodly Simon ever lived. Perhaps when all of us 
are about going off the stage, our senses may be greeted by some 
such announcement as the foregoing — and as the mind recurs with 
bitterness to many hours of past suffering, we shall curse our stars 
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that we were not born 50 years later— that we might have saved 
the wear and tear of nerves, incident upon the existence of bores.— 
But as it is, we benighted creatures cannot do better than discuss 
the subject, and strive at least to alleviate, if we cannot remove the 
trouble. ‘The same benevolence which should induce us to plant a 
tree that our children may rest under the branches thereof, should 
impel us by discussion, reflection and experiment, to prepare the 
way, so that at last some lucky, some gloriously lucky fellow shall 


‘make the grand invention, and free the world from boredom. 


Bores have no doubt existed since the time of Adam. Cain 
must have been a greatbore. How troublesome to have such a 
savage cross-grained fellow as he was, about the house. But how- 
ever certain it may be that bores existed, we have no well ascer- 
tained instances previous to the flood, as there is no explicit record 
of antedeluvian bores; but since that event the world has teemed 
withthem. Now, neither wisdom, nor patience, nor force, will al- 
ways avail you against this enemy of mankind. David was a wise 
man, but he was bored by Absalom, so that he could hardly stand 
it—-also by having Nathan to tell him when he did wrong, which 
every one knows to be a great bore, however wholesome it may 
be. Job is said to have been a patient man, and he was, without 
question, an ‘uncommon patient’ man, but even he could not endure 
those three bores, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, who have been 
ironically called Job’s comforters; and as Eliphaz, the Temanite, 
opened his wearing and grinding boreism upon him, seconded by 
Bildad the Shuite, and Zophar the Naamathite; who, I have no 
doubt, talked through their noses to aggravate the matter, that pa- 
tienee, which had stood calm and unmoved amid the loss of proper- 
ty, children and health, gave way before this accumulated pressure 
of trouble, Job lifted up his voice and yelled aloud. It is not, to 
be sure, often the case that a man in trouble is beset with three com- 
forters at once, who talk through their noses —but he may (as the 
Irishman said) be surrounded by one. In sucha case therefore, 
patience will avail you nothing, and I would advise, as an allevia- 
tion of the suffering, that you should roar out lustily as you would 
if you had the cholic. It may sometimes be the case, if you have 
strong lungs and exert them well that you will remove the exciting 
cause, but this is not often to be hoped, as these creatures who talk 
what they call consolation through their noses, think they are do- 
ing God service by tormenting you, and if you should yell until you 
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craeked the drums of their ears, they would only, like Mawworm, 
say ‘do persecute me, I loves to be persecuted.’ Ii you should find 
no alleviation from the above course, there is a forlorn hope left; if 
you should have suflicient nerve and power to avail yourself of it. 
Take the offending object by the collar and walk with him to the 
door, open it wide, then by asudden exertion of your right arm, 
and at the same time a vigorous application of your right foot, pro- 
pel the object into the open air, and if he is at all quick at taking 
a hint, he will understand that you mean to convey to him the idea 
that his room is much better than his company. Should, however, 
this subject be one to whom it might be dangerous to make such 
suggestions, or should he be hard at taking a hint, or should the 
scene of action be another person’s house, nothing will avail, and 
you will be obliged to class it among the self-limited diseases, and 
endure it as you would the measles or the rheumatism. 

Should you be a doctor, it would doubtless be an extensive bore 
to have a man drop in and interrupt you in the midst of an interest- 
ing investigation, by asking you if you are a steam doctor, and on 
your repelling the insinuation with scorn, taking a seat quietly by 
the fire and commencing a stream of what has been aptly termed 
twaddle; therein telling you all about his daughters and wife and 
sons dying with the cholera under steam process two years ago; 
how he felt sick for two or three days, and at last had the right 
down premonitories — was sick — how bad he felt—triec several 
things — at last applied steam and got well, on which account he 
places implicit faith in steam doctors; thinking, very naturally, that 
his having survived the steam, was more than a balance for having 
his wife and children all sink under it. In such a case tell him 
with a wild look that he must be sick; take down your bottles, talk 
about tartaremetic, ipecac, castor oil, &c., and if his nerves are not 
pretty strong he will back out. But men who can twaddle about 
losing their wives and children, and can believe in steam doctors, 
almost always have strong nerves—and if the above expedients 
produce no result, you may set that subject down as having a brazen 
stomach as well as face, and conclude that Providence sent that 
bore as a trial upon your patience, and bear it as well as you can. 

A friend of mine who lives in the country, told me a very good 
plan the other day for getting rid of country bores. He said he 
once had a visitation from a whining old gentleman and his wife, 
who announced their intention of staying two or three days. My 
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friend is rather hard of hearing, and chuckled over the idea that he 
could safely ensconce himself behind his deafness. The old gen- 
tleman twaddled and whined for some time, and my friend who 
was then more deaf than usual, could not hear a word he said, and 
quietly took up a book and retired to the other end of the room.— 
Searcely had he comfortably commenced reading, when a long piece 
of paper was slipped over his book, covered with flat and nonsensi- 
eal questions. He saw his fate at once—his deafness would no 
longer avail, and whenever he was in the house his tormentor plied 
him well. ‘To aggravate the matter, the wife made a great fuss be- 
fore every meal, about taking two or three pills, which some quack 
had given her. ‘The second night, when my friend’s patience was 
well nigh exhausted, an expedient occurred to him:—T’ll lay 
abed,’ thought he joyfully, ‘till they are gone, if it’s a week.’ The 
next morn he shammed Abram (as the sailors say,) and would not 
come down to breakfast. ‘The bores, as soon as they found my 
friend was sick, were afraid of the cholera which was thought 
ketchin, and packed off as soon as possible. When they were fair- 
ly gone, information was given to my friend, and about twelve o’clock 
he came forth, considering himself fortunate in having escaped with 


the loss of his breakfast. BOERHAAVE. 


SONNETS. 
I. 


‘Scorn not the sonnet’— thus hath sung the bard 
Of holy faith and deep philosophy ; 

And well the sage hath taught us to regard 

This lesson in his own deep poesy. 

Oh might lbutan humble follower be, 

\nd tune my own small lute to sing of themes 
Ot high and sacred truth, I'd bear to see 

The critic frown upon my youthful dreams, 
Since such has been the fate of those bright ones 
W ho loudest — sweetest swept the poet’s lyre, 
And fain Td stop and listen while those sons 

Of geniussing. Oh from their ears of fire 
Might the seer’s mantle drop on one below 

lt were a prophet’s gift— but never can be so! 
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Il. 


Ill love the sonnet then for its own sake, 
May I but calmly hold my course along 
Like clouds and sky seen on alonely lake, 
And gazed on but by few, my humble song, 
Though it reflect high truth and loveliness, 
May be unknown, save to a cherished few; 
Yet I shall never love my pen the less, 
Or cease to wreath my little lyre anew, | 
With the wild flower-vine and the simple green 

Of nature. Yes,the soul must sometimes speak, 

And though its numbers flow almost unseen, 

It hath within itself, nor harsh, nor weak, 

A harmony that must at times have vent, 

Though all untuned the while, the poor dull instrument! 


SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


Men talk of beauty — of the earth and sky 
And the blue stillness of the inland waters, 


: | 
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And search all language with a lover’s eye 

For terms of praise to paint carth’s glorious daughters, 
And itis well within the soul to cherish 

A love for all things beautiful around, 

But there is beauty that can never perish-— 

A hidden path ‘no vulture’s eye hath found.’ 
Vainly ye seek it, who in sense alone 

Wander amid the sweets the world hath given, 
As vainly ye who make the mind the throne 
While the heart bends a slave, insulted — driven! 
Thou that would’st learn what beauty this can be, 





Know ’tis the sunlight of the soul’s calm purity! 





CANADA. 
BY AN EMIGRANT. 


Heureux qui, dans le sein de ses dieux domestiques, 
Se derobe au fracas des tempetes publiques.—De.i.te. 


SP Bese 


However extraordinary the fact, the Americans are nevertheless 
generally unaware of the deplorable state to which Lower Canada 
is reduced, in consequence of the infatuated policy which England 


has invariably pursued towards her. Surely neither selfish pride 
87 
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nor corrupt connivance can be the cause of this? Their vivid re- 
membrance of the miseries of colonial dependance, notwithstanding 
the all absorbing interests of their complicated and embarrassing 
affairs, must awaken a suspicion that the condition of their Canadi- 
an neighbors cannot at least, be that of absolute happiness; and 
sympathy one might imagine, would have enlisted their curiosity, 
which, did I not know, hallows their enthusiasm for the wisdom 
and virtue of this government, I should despair of affording any 
gratification by the following brief but comprehensive sketch. Time 
has rolled on, and hitherto England has been in comparatively quiet 
possession of this invaluable colony. But can this last? Forbid 
it justice! Foubid itheaven! Not whilst there is a limit to human 
patience under aggravated outrage and oppression. 

Canada was originally a French colony: it became subject to 
great Britian, by that most questionable of all titles, the right of con- 
quest, but a short period previous to the American Revolution.— 
Need I repeat the hackneyed tale? Wolf led his army victorious 
over the heights of Abraham, and fell a victim to glory in the arms 
of victory. . Yet, say the French, the colony was ceded by treaty, 
—not conquered! Vain subtlety; how impotent a defence for na- 
tional pride! Has the treaty then been faithfully observed? Alas, 
no! for remonstrance after remonstrance, ‘trumpet tongued,’ has 
proclaimed to the councils of England the obliquity of that policy 
which insiduously beguiled them into a weak surrender of their 
legitimate rights, only the more efiectually to baffle resistance to 
unscrupulous usurpations. ‘Time has not, however, extinguished 
their insatiable desire for revenge, even if it has served to rivet the 
chains of slavery more firmly around their galled spirits: the smoul- 
dering embers of hate still glow in their rankling bosoms; and 
dreadful will be the catastrophe, should an auspicious moment pre- 
sent itself for executing retributive vengeance! 

[ trust my readers will give me credit for sincerity when I assure 
them that I am neither biased by party spirit, nor influenced by 
disappointment in the account I am giving of the present state of 
Canada. 


‘Heureux sans doute, heureux est le banni, 
Qui, par les siens injustement puni, 

Ne porte point aux rives etrangeres 

De vains depits, d’orgueilleuses miseres; 
Qui, pardonnunt a ses freres seduits, 
Meme, loin d’eux, a des liens detruits, 
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Au fond du ceur demeure encor fidele; 
Et lorsqu’enfin son pays le rappelle, 
S’offre, sans crainte aux yeux de l’amitie; 
De tous ses gouts retrouve l’habitude, 
Plaint les mechans, et n’a rien oublie, 
Que son outrage et leur ingratitude!’ 


Alas! it is that which is distracting my unhappy country, and 
which determined me to seek an asylum in the United States, where 
I might enjoy that peace and serenity for which I had so long 
sighed. ‘To such an extent is party spirit or national prejudice, 
(which is the same thing in Canada) indulged in, that even a native, 
if unfortunately not of French extraction, or born in the United 
Kingdom, is treated with the coldness and indifference with which 
strangers are wont to be received in inhospitable countries; and 
thankful may he be, if he is not persecuted and oppressed to pro- 


pitiate the Moloch of party. Alas, 


*The wretched have no country 


How easy would it not have been for England to have averted 
this calamity by judicipus policy, unless, as it is often suspected, it 
was her intention to perpetuate it for sinister ends: ‘Divide et im- 
pera’ is the tyrant’s maxim. Had she constantly encouraged emi- 
gration, founded colleges in which the British and French youth 
might have been educated together, ere this there would have been 
as homogeneous a state of society as circumstances could well pro- 
duce; and existence in Lower Canada would no longer be embit- 
tered by political, religious, and national animosities. The only 
colleges in the province are those founded by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, whose extensive possessions (the gift of royal muni- 
nificence when Canada was a French colony, and especially reser- 
ved for their exclusive benefit in the articles of capitulation) em- 
brace the choicest portions of the country. The British or 
Protestant youth must therefore either resort to these, or be sent 
to England or the United States to complete his education, for 
there are only a few other common schools, not of the most effi- 
cient character, where he can receive the elements of education. 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that there should exist heart-burnings 
and jealousies of a political, religious, and national character, under 
so exclusive a system of education? How can the British party 
consistently reproach the French Canadian with bigoted attachment 
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to an antiquated and oppressive system of law, which his education 
and hereditary prejudices lead him to cherish and respect, even if 
his national pride did not stimulate him to wish to perpetuate them, 
through factious opposition? This is the spell which bound them 
in faithful allegiance to their king and constitution, and made them 
refuse to co-operate with the United States in the revolution, when 
Franklin was delegated by Congress to solicit them for that purpose, 
in spite of the conscious humiliation of subjugation, and the im- 
pressible instinct of national pride: as if law and religious liberty 
were less compatible with republicanism than with monarchy! But 
how has their loyalty been requited? That constitution, which 
was to have been the source of their prosperity and happiness, has 
upon repeated experiment, since proved a delusion; for England 
does not hesitate in the wantonness of power, to violate its inherent 
privileges and prerogatives, in opposition to the dearest rights and 
interests of the country. 

The Province is destitute of a proper system of judicature, in 
consequence of which, the judges remain dependent upon the 
crown, by whom they are appointed, and are perfectly at liberty ‘to 
cut such capers before high heaven as might make the angels weep.” 
As there is not a sufficiency of courts even for the wants of the 
cities, none in the different parts of the districts or counties, and 
final appeals must be made before the Privy Council in England — 
but only in cases exceeding five hundred pounds sterling, — it may 
well be said there is an absolute denial of justice, the chief object 
of government, in Lower Canada! But what will Americans think 
when they are informed that Canada is without registry-offices? for 
the want of which, property is endangered and depreciated; for 
even the solemn forms of law cannot ensure validity to titles! So 
deplorably corrupt is the administration of justice, that the only 
penal clause in the French law, which in some degree provided 
against fraud, has invariably been overruled by the decision of the 
judges. And thus are purchasers and proprietors altogether at the 
mercy of a precarious title! 

I omitted mentioning that the population of Lower Canada is in 
general French, and that the law is a heterogeneous mixture of the 
French and English systems. 

The present government in Lower Canada, though less arbitrary 
in principle than that existing under the French, is vicious in the 
extreme: two branches of the Legislature are appointed by the king; 
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the third branch is elected by the people. ‘The combined votes of 
two branches, or of the three, are not conclusive as to the adoption 
of a law; the concurrence of the king must likewise be obtained 
previously. ‘Thus is this glorious constitution; the idol of party 
enthusiasm, and the reputed image of that of Old England, a real 
mockery, for it is shorn of its essential attribute — independent 
legislative authority. 

It would be folly to expect that, under such circumstances, the 
sciences and arts could have made any progress worth relating: — 
they require for their advancement the sunshine of prospérity and 
the genial influence of enlightened government. ‘The people are 
generally illiterate: several of the legislators even cannot write their 
names! 

There is not sufficient wheat grown for the wants of the Province: 
were it not for the supply furnished by the United States and Upper 
Canada, there would not be any to export. ‘The ‘Habitans,’ as 
they are called—for there are few British farmers—sow merely 
what is necessary for their own consumption, as they ingeniously 
make themselves what manufactures they require; and therefore, 
extra produce to purchase them is unnecessary. ‘Their tastes and 
habits are simple and frugal. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting, were I to give a detailed 
account of the numerous bills and acts passed by the Legislature oi 
the Province, and invariably rejected by the Privy Council in Eng- 
land. Be their merits what they may, suffice it to say, that in the 
heat of faction, the development of the resources of the country 
and the social weal are in the mean time shamefully neglected. 


‘Estil dome, entre nous, rien deplus despotique 
Quel’esprit d’unetal quipasse en redublique? 

Vos lois sont vos tyrans: leur barbare riguere 
Devient sourde an merite,an sang, la faveur: 

Le senat vous opprime, et le peuple vous brave 

Il faut ou s’en faire craindre, ou ramper leuresclave.’ 


Canada cannot complain of oppression in the way of taxation; 
for the duties levied only amount to two and a half per centum on 
imports, and there is no other description of tax in the Province, 
except what is derived in the shape of assessments for municipal 
purposes, in the cities; nor can she point to overt acts of tyrannical 
violence. What she has to reproach England with, is wilful mis- 
government in spite of indignant remonstrance and the clearest 
evidence! 
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THE PRAYER OF JOSEPH IN CAPTIVITY. 


‘No, ’tis not strange; for’tis of thee, oh God, 

And thou artinfinite!’ Thus Joseph spoke, 

When from his tent, breathless, with swelling heart, 
He upward gazed. His eye with steady look 
Drank in the glory of the firmament. 

Silence was on the desert; and the night 

With lovelier brilliance in that starry clime 

Where Science first her soul-wrapt vigils held, 

And shepherd sages communed with their God — 
Lay round his sleepless eye her solemn spelt. 

Silence was on the desert ;— but a voice 
From all the heavenly realms of stars serene, 
Filling, yet breaking not the hush of night, 

Sank in the stillness on his list’ning ear. 

Oh radiant worlds, unnumbered, save by Him 
Whose glorious throne ye faintly shadow forth, 
Beaming bright answer on the peopled earth, 

When hath the spirit questioned you in vain? 

Since in the joy of nature’s dawn ye sang 

Your voice hath won the heart of holiness 

In hours like this. Oh let the young and gay 

Kneel as did Joseph then, in love and prayer! 

Those worlds to him how distant, yet how near, 
How silent, yet how vocal were they all! 

He knew not, needed not the art which gave, 

In after years, to each mysterious orb 

Its hidden portent and its dread decree. 

He traced no shapes grotesque, no wizard plot 

In that highdome. ‘To him ’twas Depth and Space 
Where Power supreme had willed; ‘and it was light’ 
Yet higher, holier was the light divine 

That beamed, instructive, on his spotless soul. 

Yes, ‘dreaming boy,’ thy prayer, that was for them 
Who sold thee to the Ishmael, hath gone up 

To bless the suppliant. God is with thee now — 
God of the unencompassed universe — 

Creator of this great sublimity — 

Soul of those multidunious worlds of light — 
Breath of the light that dwells in them, hath felt 
The beauty of thy simple sacrifice; 

For thou wert pure and full of gentleness, 

‘lo those who should have cherished, but betrayed. ; 
Few breathe such prayer; but never hath it sped 
In trembling silence tothe throne of love 

Unheard — unanswered; blessings gather round 

Thy head, as glory did round his who prayed, 

‘Father forgive — they know not what they do!’ E. P. 
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EMIGRATION OF FOREIGNERS. 


[ The subject of the following short argument is a delicate one, 
but of far too vital importance to the happiness of the American 
people to be passed over. Jt is believed that the annual increase 
of foreign voters already exceeds that of the native Americans. 
If this be true, it will not be long before the affairs of our coun- 
try are managea by European subjects. A result more appalling 
to every lover of his country cannot be imagined. Already the 
Congress of the United States has appointed a committee of inves- 
tigation upon the subject. The people of New York, who are 
more directly and extensively in contact with the evil, have long 
regarded the influx of foreign paupers and convicts, who vole al- 
most as soon as they set their foot upon our shores, as a national 
calamity of frightful and increasing magnitude. ‘They have done 
what the whole country will soon be compelled in self defence to 
do,—formed an American party. In many parts of our country 
the elections are controlled by foreigners, and the native voters are 
thrust from the polls by those who know nothing of our institu- 
tions — who feel no attachment to our soil —but who have been 
surrounded, from childhood, with Anti-American, European asso- 
ciations, which at best have left their political opinions, if they 
have any, so confused and licentious, as to place them even when 
honestly disposed, entirely at the merey of those unprincipled 
demagogues, foreign and domestic, who abound in every village 
and hamlet of our country. This enormous mass of ignorant for- 
eign mind and muscle, which is not animated by the American 
spirit, but which posseses such power over American affairs, that 
we hardly dare lift up our feeble voice against it, is the soil where- 
on demagogues fatten; these demagogues themselves are in 
many instances aliens upon our soil—and in all cases enemies of 
our country. They know that the balance of electoral power is 
already in foreign hands— and it is in their interest to wield that 
balance to serve their own private purposes. For this purpose 
they lie to the honest German. ‘They declaim to the mercurial 
and lawless Irishman. They prate of the rights of man to the 
revolutionary Frenchinan —and of equality of property to the radi- 
cal Englishman, They deny them the means of forming an independ- 
ent opinion. They deny them the truth. They keep them in igno- 
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rance of our true policy, of our history, and even of our language, 
They withold from them the right of examining any political opin- 
ion or assertion for themselves —and study to keep them excluded 
from all communication with those who might enlighten them — 
with thousands of such bad men to act upon them, how could the 
poor aliens vote intelligently? of what advantage to them is liberty to 
control the destinies of a people to whom they owe that liberty? 
How can they know better than we what governors and what 
laws we require? The present system of admitting recently im- 
ported aliens indiscriminately to the full electoral power and to e- 
qual privileges in all respects with the American born citizen, and 
that without inquiry or reservation is about to be the corruption and 
downfall of our infant republic —aliens ought here to have an asy- 
lum and even to hold property——but they ought never to vote if 
they arrive in the country after their habits are entirely formed— 
They can never become Americans — they can never know what 
Americans know, or feel as Americans feel. ‘They will always be 
the dupes of demagogues. It is impossible to prevent it—and 
it may truly be said that, every demagogue is an enemy of his 
country. ‘The demagogue is the only enemy we have cause to 
fear. We could shake off the united armies of the world from 
our shores. War, pestilence, famine, we could recover from by 
our natural energies. But the demagogue makes it his study 
to poison the very sources of our life. He attacks the most 
vital and essential defences of our national existence. By this we 
mean that the business of his life consists in diffusing falsehood, 
prejudice, and ill blood among the simple yeomanry of the coun- 
try. For this purpose he devotes himself to the wicked task of 
embittering party hatred between brethren, disseminating slanders 
the most vile and absurd against virtuous characters: and shutting 
out from the poor and ignorant every avenue of truth. ‘To pro- 
mote his selfish purposes he adds fuel to the infernal fires of fac- 
tion, and breathes new fury into the flame. He is ready with the 
eant of patriotism ; but his base hypocrisy is only assumed to make 
his treachery more sure of its aim. He is a serpent stinging the 
bosom of his country in which he has been wamred. Of the wick- 
edness of deceiving the people for party ends we cannot speak too 
strongly. Base and ignoble as it is, it is at this moment the busi- 
ness and profession of thousands. Men of all parties are equally 
guilty of it, and the ignorance of the poor aliens who are the sub- 
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jects of it makes it an easy task, requiring no talent whatever, un- 
less a false heart, and a traitors tongue be a talent. Vast numbers 
of these alien voters can neither speak nor understand our language. 
Vast numbers of them are paupers gladly rejected by their native 
countries and thrown recklessly upon our shores. Not a few of 
them are convicts and refugees frou justice, all these, without dis- 
crimination, are permitted to exercise the same portion of Ameri- 
can sovereignty, as the native born citizen. Upon matters most 
deeply affecting the welfare of our country and requiring an aceu- 
rate knowledge of our affairs, the question is frequently decided for 
us by their votes. Nuumerous cases have occured in New York 
and other places, when the honest and intelligent American has 
been bullied away from the polls by their riotous conduct, and 
foreign laborers collected in large numbers upon our public works 
have frequently put all authority at defiance by violent and bloody 
tumults, thus setting a most pernicious example to our own coun- 
trymen. 

We do not deny that the alien should find an asylum in our coun- 
try, but we deny that he ought to claim the right of regulating our 
affairs. We would not wish to deprive him of the right of hold- 
ing property, or withhold from him the equal protection of our 
laws. Weare willing he should enjoy every right but that of gov- 
ernment. At least if it be necessary to throw our affairs into his 
hands, let him be prepared by a long residence among us, to think 
and feel like an American. 

We state these as our sentiments, without wishing to commit 
the Magazine to any particular side. Weshould like nothing bet- 
ter than to see the question candidly and thoroughly discussed in 
our pages, and we will cheerfully publish any well written reply 
from any source to the following brief arguments. It is with the 
hope of exciting an intelligent discussion of this great question 
that we publish them. Itis time for the press to canvass the sub- 


ject, and it is time for the country to see to it, e’er it be too late. 
—Eb. | 


EMIGRATION. 


What are the advantages attendant upon encouragement of im- 
migration? ‘They are Ist, an increase of population, 2nd, improve- 
ment in the arts and manufactures, 3d, an increase of the capital 


and wealth of a country, by the introduction of laborers, and 4th 
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it has been sometimes urged, an improvement in literature and sci- 
ence; though when we reflect how rare itis for men of science and 
literature to immigrate from old and wealthy countries, where these 
can be best appreciated and supported, J think we shall be inclined 
to give little weight to the 4th advantage. I propose to take up 
these different reasons for free immigration, in their order and 
weigh their advantages against the disadvantages, to see which pre- 
ponderates Ist. then free immigration serves to increase population; 
but in order to prove this advantageous, we must find Ist, that we 
are in need of population; and 2nd that this scheme introduces 
such a population as we want.— Are we in need of population? 
Population is necessary first to defend a country, 2nd to till the 
soil, and bring forth its resources. For the first purpose we are 
fully competent without the aid of foreigners; — and for the second 
purpose it seems to me, that the inhabitants of a country, if they 
are able to defend it, will be able likewise to bring forth its resour- 
ces as fast as they can be needed ; and any faster production, would 
be rather an injury than benefit, as it would introduce surplus 
wealth, and with that wealth the minds of the people would be 
prepared to have the vices andimmoralities of foreign and old coun- 
tries, which these very immigrants would bring with them, graft- 
ed and fixed upon these characters and we should thus exhibit a 
picture of a country which would be rotten, by means of contact 
with foreign decay, before it was ripe. ‘Thus it seems to me that 
mere increase of population, beyond the natural increase of our 
own inhabitants, is no argument against restricting immigration. 
But supposing we were in need of inhabitants, would a system of 
free immigration give us such people as we wanted? — Ignorance 
is the poison of a republic, and no citizens are really desirable, 
save those who are well informed. Nothing but the strongest in- 
ducements couldcause aman to leave the home of his childhood, 
and the country where are his friends and all that is dear to him! 
and around whose scenes his fondest associations linger ; and as long 
as he by any means could get bread there, he would not leave it, 
though superior advantages should be held out to him elsewhere. 
— But if by idleness, or old age, or misconduct, poverty should 
seize upon him at home; it might break those ties of attachment to 
a country and he would be induced to seek a foreign land. — But 
clearly these are not thepeople who are wanted ; people of idle 
habits, infirm and paupers. 

There is also another class that would be induced to come. — The 
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lowest orders of the people, who from ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, have lost all particular regard for one country above another ; 
who have from edueation and association, been made to believe 
that those who are superior to them in fortune, or condition, were 
their natural enemies, against whom they must carry on an unceas- 
ing warfare of pilfering and pulling down. * —Such men as these 
in a republic are fire brands and arrows of death. — Republics al- 
ways tend strongly to radicalism, — they always have their dema- 
gogues who excite the passions and prejudices of the ignorant, that 
they may be able to mislead them for their own advantage ; and 
the great desideratum in a republic, its only safeguard is to so edu- 
eate the people, as to enable them to avoid and reject the influence 
o! these selfish partizans. — What has been the character of immi- 
grants for the last 20 years? — from 1812 to ’21 inclusive the num- 
ber of immigrants to the United States from lreland was 30,653. 
— From England, 33,608. — From Scotland, 4727. — Anda large 
proportion are Irish, and since that time, this proportion has vast- 
ly increased. It is estimated that during the year 1830 there could 
not have been less than 25 or 30,000 Irish landed on the shores of 
of the United States, and since that time, the number has constant- 
ly increased. — The state of the elections in our large cities during 
the excitement of party, and the riots in various parts of the coun- 
try of these poor ignorant creatures, speaks sufficiently loud and 
clear concerning their character; and shews that, unfit to govern 
themselves, they are unworthy of having any portion of the gov- 
ernment of others intrusted to them. 

The second great result claimed to be derived from free immi- 
gration, is improvement in the arts and manufactures. — This is 
undoubtedly true, and the only question is, is it advantageous to a 
country ? 

Is not the manufacturing population of foreign lands worse than 
any other kind of population? and will not a people in the natu- 
ral growth and developement of their powers, arrive soon enough 
for theirown advantage, at manufacturing, and improvement in the 
arts without encouraging this corrupt and corrupting mass of for- 
eign immorality to come among them? 


*In making this classification, I, of course wish to apply it, asa general 
rule.-— Thereare individual exceptions, of men, who are induced toemi- 
grate from the most honorable motives. 
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One man of bad moral character, no matter how ingenious he 
may be, will do mure injury to a country than a thousand spinning 
jennies will do good. ‘The state of the manufacturing population 
of Europe is such, as to induce us to believe that the character of 
those who have been brought up in the midst of it must be bad — 
and yet these are the people who help to build up manufactures 
among us, and collect a mass of young and inexperienced people 
about them, tu receive bad influences and contamination. 

Now if a manufacturing population is worse than any other, and 
if such is the character of those who serve to build up such a pop- 
ulation among us, then the improvement in the arts and manufac- 
tures can certainly be no offset to these consequent deleterious in- 
fluences. 

The third great advantage is the increase of capital and wealth 
by the introduction of labor. — Supposing for the sake of argument, 
that after deducting from the amount of labor performed, and con- 
sequent capital introduced, the loss by pauperism, and crime;— 
there is a balance of real wealth and capital left to the country. — 

Unless this wealth is well used, and unless the producers of it are 
otherwise good citizens, it can be of no service to a country, on 
the contrary it is a direct injury. Now it is clear to me, that the 
majority of laborers and mechanics who emigrate to this country, 
are not good citizens, and that their wealth is not well employed, 
and that for the reasons before mentioned.— 

To recapitulate, then; — 

ist. ‘Though immigration tends to an increase of population ;— 
yetan increase of population, beyond our natural increase, is not 
needed and if it was, experience tells us that immigration, 
would not give us the population we wanted. — 

2nd. Though immigration may tend to improve arts and manu- 
factures, — yet this, tending to build up a manufacturing population, 
and to introduce men into it, whose characters and influence are 
bad, is not an event to be wished. — 

3d. Though capital and wealth should, by free immigration, be 
introduced into a country; yet the character of the producers, and 
the use they make of this wealth would, by their evil influences 
more than counterbalance the good. — 

The above exhibits, sir, in a brief and cursory manner, my views 
on this interesting subject. Each years experience, as it records 
itself in the history of our country, proves more and more conclu: 
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sively, to every reflecting mind, that, as things now exist, this in- 
flux of foreign population and influence is bad. If this encourage- 
ment to immigration still continues, and we do not find some means 
to correct the evils which it is entailing upon us it requires no pro- 
phetic eye to see, that the days of the republic are number’d. — 
The true policy of a country, undoubtedly, is to encourage immi- 
gration, so far as it is consistent with its own interest and existence, 
and there are many who have come among us, from foreign lands, 
who are worthy of every confidence. 

But we know that such is not the case with the mass, and if we 
put power into their hands we put arms in the hands of madmen, 
for our own destruction; and the ballot box, which is the type and 
outward representation of liberty, will be the avenue through which 
anarchy and destruction will come upon us. 


THE BEAUTIFUL UGLY MAN, AND THE UGLY BEAUTIFUL MAN. 


‘There :s that hath great beauty, yet maketh himself ugly; and there is 
that being ugly, yet hath exceeding beauty.? 


WueEn I read in Lavater, the scientific physiognomist, that per- 
sonal deformity, even that mild form of it which goes by the name 
of ugliness, was an evidence of obliquity of mind and heart, I was 
shocked at the opinion, for I thought of my uncle Daniel. 

Daniel was ugly —not in the Yankee sense of the word — for 
he had all his life had faithful watchers, and his ugliness had not 
‘struck in.’ The Yankees use ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ to express 
agreeable and disagreeable qualities. ‘Taking, doubtless, the old 
adage, ‘handsome is that handsome does,’ to be literally true in point 
of fact. “This flower has a beautiful smell, it was very unkind in 
that wgly woman to refuse it,’ said a disappointed admirer of the 
celebrated Miss Emily Marshall, one evening. A man who could 
see a smell, and have his feelings wounded by ugliness, must have 
possessed most delicate organs. It was equal to Bottom’s remark: 


‘IT see avoice; now will I tothe chink, 
Tospy and I cinhear my Thisby’s face. ° 


’ 'T would have been a blessing to Uncle Daniel to have beeu born 
in New-England; they would have set him down as the most beau- 
tiful of men— for certes, he was the best. I know no better means 
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of describing his face than to say that his features must have chrys- 
tallized into their present shape, under the action of some strong 
disturbing force. I have a mind to be silent about the particulars, 
andthus escape the charge of exaggeration; but truth compels me 
to say that after all, there was, to my eye, a congeniality among his 
features. ‘They had apparently agreed to disagree —but upon close 
inspection, (and boys are fearless inguirers into the minutie of 
expression,) it was merely an original division of labor among them 
in producing the general effect. His forehead rose above his ears, 
which is saying a great deal, for they spread elephantine and oyster- 
like—- or rather from their labyrinthine folds and venous ramifica- 
tions, might be compared to two outer leaves of the red cabbage at 
the sides of a large lump of butter. Ah! now we are getting at a 
tangible picture. Fair and round as a lump of butter rose Uncle 
Daniel’s cranium between his ears. No one can be completely 
lost, to virtue or to beauty, who hath a fine high cranium; and as 
for large ears, they indicate openness and decision of character. It 
is with regret that I find my space limited toa very hasty review of 
the rest of the features. I heard an ugly man once wishing 
that his were cut off and thrown into the street. Had Uncle Dan- 
iel’s met with this fate, and had a comparative anatomist picked 
them up, he could not immediately have decided to what animal 
they belonged, or what were his habits of life. His brow project- 
ed like the eaves of an English cottage over the walls and windows 
of his face; and his sandy eyebrows resembled the thatch projecting 
therefrom. You might have put your fist under them. Far in the 
dark retreat or cavern beneath this rocky projection, like the far- 
thest lens, when you look into the big end of a telescope, twinkled 
a couple of little red salty eyes, surrounded with rings and corru- 
gations; and the nose, as if fearful of a thunder-storm, had also 
taken shelter beneath the cliff—leaving a sharp ridge, with which 
you might have hilled corn, or hoed potatoes, had you taken him 
by the heels, and been disposed to use him for agricultural purpo- 
ses. 

As frequently happens in this class of faces, his mouth again, 
projected almost to a perpendicular with his brow. ‘That is, the 
under-jaw seemed resolved to assert its rights, and not be put in 
the back ground. It came forward and curved upward, having no 
front teeth, insomuch that in the act of mumbling his food, its lengthy 
sweep required, by the back teeth being near the pivot of its mo- 
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tion, communicated a consentaneous working up and down to the 
upper lip and the little moveable end of his nose, which alternately 
rose and fell with it. 

I defy you to eat your breakfast, with such a strange unaccount- 
able face opposite you. You will forget your coffee, be ithalf way 
to your mouth; and your steak will cool without your so much as 
knowing it to be on your plate. 

To see the union and sweet congeniality with which his features 
worked together! ‘There is a fascination inugliness. You are not 
satisfied with one look — you must take another to convince you 
what it is that produces the combined effect. Yet as none are 
entirely poor, according to Miss Sedgewick, without vice, so none 
are entirely ugly—certes it was not the case with Uncle Dan. 
Unconcernable as his features were, taken singly, their united ex- 
pression was pleasing. ‘There is, that being ugly, yet hath exceed- 
ing beauty. All who knew him, loved him; and one of his nieces, 
a pretty girl of nineteen, assured me she thought him the hand- 
somest man of her acquaintance. 

‘George Devilnose,’ said she, ‘is ugly.’ 

‘ The ladies think him handsome,’ said I. 

‘No matter; he is ugly; and when he gets as old as Uncle Dan, 
he will be in the penitentiary.’ . 

My cousin’s prediction was verified. Devilnose is now in the 
state prison for life; and never was there an uglier handsome man. 
His face by nature was beautiful; but, oh! how changed! ‘The 
large black eye was over hurg by a scowl—its light was gone— 
the dead and heavy movement of its orb, spoke a troubled con- 
science, as he looked sullenly around; and of the mixed crowd of 
hard labor convicts, I saw not one whose face struck me so unpleas- 
antly ashis. Ithas always been my opinion that a bad soullooking 
out from beautiful features, was the true way to represent Satan. — 
When I had last seen him, he was parading Broadway with one of 
those rich cloaks worn by the family of the blacklegs; for he had 
long since been abandoned by his friends — and was deep in ‘spec- 
ulation,’ as he called it. Now, he was sitting with the significant 
dress of the Maryland Penitentiary, one half of which, from head 
to foot, was black, and the other a dead white. The side of his 
head corresponding with the dark half of his dress, was left un- 
shaved. He was sawing stone without looking up, when I entered. 

‘Mr. Devilnose, do you recollect me?’ said I. 
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He stopped his work, and looked at me with a face which made 
me shudder for the badness of the heart within, ‘What is your 
business with me?’ said he, and with a tremendous oath he picked 
up a loose bit of stone, which he was about to hurl at me, when a 
whack from the keeper’s care brought him to his senses, and fear- 
stricken, he proceeded to his work. 

Had Uncle Dan been there, how gladly would I have sought in 
his ugly phiz a sweet relief to my eye and heart, from the infernal 
beauty of Devilnose! 

From Uncle Dan’s crooked face, there shone forth an expression 
of frankness, honesty, and love, which no mere physical beauty 
could have supplied the place of; and if beauty be that which 
we love to look on, 1 believe my pretty cousin was right in calling 
him the handsomest man of her acquaintance. E. 


THE VISIT OF A YOUNG ANGEL TO THE EARTH. 


A youNne ANGEL of distinction being sent down to this earth on 
some business, for the first time, had an old courier-spirit assigned 
to him as a guide: they arrived over the seas of Martinico, in the 
middle of the long day of an obstinate fight between the fleets of 
Rodney and De Grasse. When, through the clouds of smoke, he 
saw the fire of the guns, and decks covered with mangled limbs, 
and bodies, dead or dying —the ships sinking, burning, or blowing 
into the air—and the quantity of pain, misery, and destruction, 
— the crews, yet alive, were thus with so much eagerness, dealing 
round to each other, he turned angrily te his guide, and said — 

‘You blundering blockhead! you are ignorant of your business: 
you undertook to conduct me to the Earth, and you have brought 
me into Hell!’ 

‘No sir,’ said the guide, ‘I have made no mistake; this is really 
the earth, and these are men. Devils never treat one another in 
this cruel manner; they have more sense —and more of what men 
(vainly) eall humanity.’ 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Poor Rich Man, and THe Rick Poor Man. By the Authoress of 
‘Hope Leslie, *The Linwoods,’ etc. 


We cannot too strongly express our admiration of this little work. It is 
a small 18mo, of one hundred and eighty-six pages, but it contains more truth 
and beauty than half a dozen novels. It is a tale, the moral of which is 
that wealth is not wealth without goodness, and that poverty is not poverty 
without vice. It unfolds ina brief but touching tale of common life, the 
mystery of happiness. It unveils as with the touch of prophecy, the con- 
sequences of vice and ignorance among the poor, and of vanity and selfish- 
ness among the rich. It is a picture of the poverty and the wealth of the 
heart. It isthe book most wanted by all classes. No poor man—norich 
man should be without it. It should be printed as a tract and left at every 
door. The incidents are so natural—so affectingly true to life—so simply 
and purely real, that few can read them without tears. ‘The wish to do better 
—the feeling of love to mankind, springs up in the heartat every page, and 
no man or woman who is not utterly weak and selfish can rise from the peru- 
sal without delight and improvement. 

It is with a feeling of joy and holiness that the philanthropist will read the 
simple life of the ‘rich poor man.’ There is nothing dramatically foreed — 
nothing merely fortunate in poor Aikin*s happiness or that of his family. 
It is the light of Christian love and goodness that sheds, even in their dark- 
est hour, a ray of unspeakable comfort over the home of the poor. Let but 
the same light come to all, and where will be the sting of poverty— where 
will be its biting mortifications— its listless despair its cruel contempt? 
Where vanity and selfishness, vice and brutality, inhabit the dwellings of 
man, it is all alike, poverty —the poverty of the heart and mind, which is 
poverty indeed. But where virtue dwells, and love and duty are the com- 
panions of man, itis wealth. 

What fiction can be founded on more deep and abiding sources of thrilling 
interest, than that which exhibits and proves such truths by pictures from 
real life? It is thus that the hearts of all classes are touched and warmed 
towards each other. It is thus that aristocracy may be persuaded to lay aside 
its ridiculous and pitiable spirit of false pride, and set an example of peace 
and goodness to the reckless passions and voluntary self-abandonment of 
the discontented poor. The rich would thus understand their responsibili- 
ties, the poor their consolations. Our country would then present the glori- 
ous example of a Christian Republic, governed, as such a republic alone ean 
be, by those who know how to govern themselves. 
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If this brief notice should reach the eyes of Miss Sedgwick, the authoress, 
before the publication of the second edition, we would respectfully suggest 
that the one hundred and sixty-eighth page contains a paragraph which 
should be stricken from the book, as being in very bad taste. Several per- 
sons of refinement, whom we know to have read the book with intense 
interest and admiration, have declared that they were disgusted by the 
strange and unnecessary introduction of this passage, so foreign to the cor- 
rect and elegant style of the writer. We refer to Susan’s description of 
Paulina’s appearance as she lay at the point of death. Besides the impro- 
priety of being so very graphic, the spiritual pride and self-complacency 
with which the members of the Aikin family sometimes speak to and of 
each other, if not directly of themselves, is calculated to impair the perfect 
beauty of their Christian example. Such expressions as ‘Oh, what a com- 
fort it is to have cherished, and not abused, God’s gifts!’ should dwell in 
the heart, and not be paraded on the tongue. 

There is an occasional instance, too, of carelessness in the construction of 
sentences, such as the following, on page one hundred and seventy-three: 
‘None should attempt to impart religious sentiments to children who do not 
feel them.’ 

‘Few and far between,’ however, are the faults of this beautiful. and use- 
ful little volume. Like ‘Home,’ its predecessor, it will draw tears from the 
eyes and good resolves from the heart of its readers, wherever and howev- 
er situated. 








Russia aNnp THE Russians; or « journey to St. Petersburg and Moscow, ~_ 
Courtlandt and Livonia, with characteristic sketches of the people. By 
Lerrcu Rircuisz, Esq. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. Cincinnati: For 
sale by Flash, Ryder & Co. 


Sucu isthe title of a very interesting tour, by an accomplished writer, to 
the Grand Empire. It is a small duodecimo, of one hundred and ninety- 
four pages, and contains much amusement and information. It appears to 
be written in a candid spirit of quiet observation. The author is willing to 
see and compare, apparently, without prejudice. Every thing relating to so 
strange a people asthe Russians must be interesting. We give the follow- 
ing extract asa specimen of the writers style, and as containing a singular 
fact characteristic of the Russian manners and morals. The author is des- 
eribing the Kazan church, the cathedral of St. Petersburgh. 


‘In this magnificent temple all who come to worship stand intermingled. 
In most other countries the distinctions of human society are as jealously 
kept up in the churches as in the palaces; and there the house of God may 
truly be likened to the kingdom of heaven, for in it are many mansions. 
Here the lord and the bondman meet on equal terms, as men and brethren. 
The mujik turnshis glowing eyes towards the altar through clouds of matted 
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hair; some rough sounds of prayer come in whispers from his lips; and» 
falling down upon his face, he strikes the marble pavement with fis fore- 
head. The drapery of another devotee mingles with his coarse garments 
in the crowd; another brow touches the earth on the same spot; the breath 
of prayer and praise from other lips blends with his, and rises to heaven at 
the same instant. The drapery is of silk; the brow sparkles with gems: 
his fellow worshiper is a princess. The two leave the temple side by side; 
the one as conscious as the other that in the holy place there is no master but 
One. At the door the scene changes instantaneously. They are again in 
the world. The princess raises her haughty head, or bends it with graceful 
condescension; and the poor mujik, clasping his hands upon his chest, bows 
his body almost tothe earth before her who but a moment before was his 
equal and his sister.’ 





Dick on CovETOUSNESS. 


Dr. Dicx is the author of several closely written and useful treatises, and 
we had occasion to notice in our last number, a theological work of his in a 
hasty manner. We regret that the present notice must also be a hasty one, 
since we have indulged ourselves with so much time in looking over this ex- 
cellent volume that we have hardly left ourselves an hour to discuss it for 
the benefit of our readers. It isa history and analysis of a vice which every 
generous heart will abhor, and every Christian avoid. He shows it to be a 
too frequent vice even among professors of religion. We believe it to be a 
most able exposition of the wickedness, folly and mischief of a vice which 
seems to grow more common as the world grows more commercial. We insert 
an extract which will show the idea of the author in writing the book. 


‘Of all the practical requisitions of Christianity, there is none which seems 
to be so much overlooked as the duty of contributing, with Mberality, for the 
extension of the Gospel, the diffusion of knowledge, and the general improve- 
mentof mankind. This hasbeen owing to the prevalence of that most vile 
and unchristian propensity, designated in Scripture by *“*CovetousNness, which 
is lpoLaTRY”’—a propensity which has affected all ranks of men, from the 
highest to the lowest, and which is characteristic of multitudes who make a 
glaring profession of evangelical religion. Were this single affection either 
undermined or extirpated, a deluge of miseries would soon be swept away 
from our suffering world—philanthropy would distribute its thousand bless- 
ings among all ranks; universal education would be established in every 
land; Zion would be built up even in troublous times; “God would appear 
in his glory” to men; the benighted heathen would, ere long, be enlight- 
ened with the “day spring from on high,’ and the way prepared for the 
ushering in of that glorious period when, “the knowledge of Jehovah shall 
cover the earth, and the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Messiah.’ 

In the illustration of this subject the following plan may be adopted: 

I. I shall describe the disposition or propensity designated by “Covetous- 
ness,”” as it has operated, and still operates, in Christian and civil society. 

II. Demonstrate its absurdity and irrationality. 

III. Show its inconsistency with Christian principle, and the general tenor 


of the Word of God. 
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IV. Illustrate some of the Evils which flow from the indulgence of 


Covetousnes. Sha 
V. Investigate the Principles vy which Christians should be directed in 


the application of their wealth. 
VI. Illustrate some of the Benefits which would result to Christians and 
general society, were Covetousness undermined, and an opposite principle 


universally cultivated. : 
VII. State some of the means to be used, in order to counteract the influ- 


ence of Covetousness, and to promote a spirit of Scriptural liberality among 


Christians. 
VIII. Offer a few solemn considerations to different classes of individuals 


in relation to this subject.’ 


East anp West. 4 novel. By the author of ‘Cuinton Brapsnaw.’ Two 
vols., 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. Cincinnati: Flash, 
Ryder & Co. 1836. 


I 


Tue author of this novel resides in Cincinnati, and we have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with him for years. As is the fate of 
all novels written by young men, ‘East and West’ has been the subject of 
two opposite opinions. It may be that some curiosity will exist abroad as to 
what is thought of it among those who are the author’s immediate neighbors 
and friends. We think we are aware of the estimation in which it is held 
by a large number of them, and the author is by this time probably too well 
informed of the various objections made to it, to derive additional light 
from us. 

The purpose of this notice is to vindicate the work from the sweeping 
censure we have heard cast upon it, and to show wherein we think its author 
has displayed those talents which eapacitate him to enter the field of fiction 
with, at least, a reasonable hope of success. Such has been the unreserved 
condemnation of its‘coarseness,’ its ‘dullness,’ and its ‘literary inaccuracy,’ 
that we actually took it up with a sigh at the necessity which compelled us 
to read it. Wehave read it, carefully and critically, and we hesitate not to 
say that we rise from its perusal with feelings of the most agreeable disap- 
pointment. Though we embarked the little skiff of our editorial attention 
upon the stream of its pages at first cautiously —even reluctantly — for the 
reason just stated, we hope not to be laughed at by our acute friend of the 

‘Chronicle’ if we declare we have had a pleasant voyage. We sailed through 
the first volume more smoothly than we had expected. We were amused at 
the diversity of character introduced. We havea miser, a stuttering Afri- 
can, a steady young man, a dissipated young man, a pattern young lady, 
and a fashionable belle with faults,a great lawyer whose brilliant genius 
brings him a large income, but whose good heart will not permit him to keep 
it,and who consequently dies destitute; an unfortunate merchant, a weak 
stepmother, a roaring Irishman, a pompous post-master, a prudish old maid, 
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a meddling post-mistress, an off-hand river character, and a most farcical 
doctor, ycleped Cake. 

The manner in which these various characters are made to bear upon each 
other is far from being overstrained or unnatural. The truthfulness of the 
tale consists in its being exactly what might occur before our eyes; the char- 
acters are such as any of us might meet with, had we eyes to perceive them 
as characters, and the incidents are such as we often hear stated in conver- 
sation. The interest is not thrilling. Though the feelings of the reader in 
some chapters are hurried rapidly along, in others they are suffesed to lag, 
and the mind wanders from the book upon the slightest interruption. In 
fact it is what it purports to be,—a picture of real life around us, and in 
America. In Henry Beckford we see almost a dozen college acquaintances. 
We recognise in Helen Murray not a few of those American beauties whose 
nature indulgence has made wilful, whom habitual conquest has rendered 
heartless, and whom pseudo-fashion has made vulgar. Yet who can be just 
and generous when there is no powerful temptation to the contrary. Her 
course towards Henry Beckford is entirely selfish; her open and repeated 
attacks upon his vanity are unladylike. Her listening to his conversation 
clandestinely, and the manner of her revenge, are characteristie of the class 
of women to whom she belongs. Sheis the very personification of pseudo- 
fashion. The author has portrayed her to the life, and left her without a 
single comment, but with the sad yet silent moral of an unsatisfied, empty 
heart, the natural consequence of her character, clinging to her for life. 
Though outwardly happy, even to the end of the story, in the devotion of a 
rich and generous husband, much her senior, however, and whom she marries 
after a very short acquaintance, she feels there is another whom she could 
have loved better, but of whose love she was not worthy; and thus her pun- 
ishment, though unseen by the world, is written in melancholy letters upon 
the secret places of herinmost heart. Thisis life, as it often exists, but not 
often is it thustruly described. Vhe young reader of those novels which are 
ostensibly written for moral effect, sces, it is true, terrible retribution infliet- 
ed upon wrong-doers; but in the world he often sees the wrong without the 
retribution. Where, then, he asks himself, isthe punishment? But there 
are punishments which the world sees not —griefs which are hidden in the 
heart, and therefore the more corroding. 

It is for this trait of truth that that we like the sketch of Helen Murray; 
and we might say the same of Solomon Beckford; though his carreer is un- 
finished by any inclusion in the general catastrophe, the meanness and cow- 
ardice of hisheart is its own reward. Staylor is an admirably drawn char- 
acter, and one which the author must have seen to have described go well. 
The scene of the steam-boats on the Ohio, the scene in the ‘Boon House,’ and 
the parting scene between Helen and Henry Beckford as well as that be- 
tween Ruth and Ralph, also the dying scene of Mrs. Lorman, and the return 
of Ralph from college, are all well drawn, They show conclusively that the 
author’s talents for fiction are of an uncommon order. 


We will close this hasty notice by a remark or two upon the literary execu- 
tion of the book, We cannot bestow the same praise here. The sentences 
are involved, often obscure and ungrammatical. Such expressions as ‘had 
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went,’ ‘fine formed man,’ ‘expect’ for suspect, the occasional use of two nega- 
tives for one, the spelling of ‘shiness,’ ‘shier,’ &c., ‘laying’ for lying, ‘im- 
precating’ for depreeating, ‘ladened’ for laden, &c. &c., are illiterate and 
perhaps inexcusable in a novel. But these are minor inaccuracies which read- 
ing and care will exclude from the future productions of this talented obser- 
ver and describer of character. We have thus endeavored, though in haste 
to set down our candid opinion of this western production. We have ‘nothing 
extenuated’ nor ‘set down aught in malice... We know the author to be one 
who will draw profit from criticism, if it be kind and frank, even though it 


be not wholly flattering. 





Erato. Numpers I. anp Il. By Wrirxuiam D. Gatiacuer. Cincinnati. 
1835. 


‘Here is a wreath 

With many an unripe blossom garlanded, 

And many a weed; yet mingled with some flowers 
Which may not wither.’—-Sourney. 





Tess volumes have not yet been noticed in the Magazine, owing to a 
peculiar concurrence of circumstances which it is not necessary now to 
explain. We are not very good judges of poetry, but we shall try to make 
our remarks intelligible to those who care enough about our opinion to read 
them. The object of a review is to specify defects and excellencies, and 
not tocensure or praise in general terms, without stating particulars. This 
requires a more critical examination than most readers bestow, and to avoid 
the trouble of this, editors too often review books so carelessly as neither to 
inform the public, nor the author himself, insuch a way as to do them good. 
Time and space will permit us to make but few remarks upon the two 
little volumes before us; but these we shall try to make clear and definite. 

In Erato I. is the ‘Penitent.2. The crime on which the tale is founded 
actually occurred, and was doubtless as horrible as represented, but the hor- 
rorinspired by the description, which is remarkably vivid, wil! make the 
reader wish he had never opened the volume. The impression is simply 

painful. No moral or poetical end that a writer may have in view can ever 
justify the introduction of such scenes; and the better they are described, 
the greater is his offence. Any man of refined taste or humane feclings, 
will rise from the perusal with almost an emotion of resentment against the 
author for having wrought upon him so unpleasantly. This is the only great 
fault of the piece: but it is in our opinion a fatal one, and would be fatal to 
the best piece ever written. Mr. Gallagher isa poet. The world is before 
him. Millions of subjects, rich in poetry, are at his command. He has the 
whole natural and moral universe to select from. ‘The subject of the ‘Peni- 
tent’? is not poetical. It is simply disgusting and horrible. We cannot 
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conceive of a worse theme for descriptive verse. It may be said that we 
speak in vague terms here; but we prefer to speak in vague terms of a sub- 
ject so utterly monstrous and revolting. 

This is the only case within our knowledge, where Mr. Gallagher has com- 
mitted this error. Heis well known as a manof pure heart and good judg- 
ment, as well as rare poetical genius, and it isnot likely that a repetition of 
it will take place. The other faults of the present volumes are few, and 
their beauties many. For want of space we must be very brief—hoping for 
a better opportunity to speak at length of some of the beautiful pieces con- 
tained in these volumes. The first stanzaof ‘The Neglected,’ a pieee much 
in the early style of N. P. Willis,is remarkably tine. “The wreek of the 


Hornet,’ saving two bad figures —viz: that of the robesof night, and that of 


the rising storm compared to the ‘marshalling of men’— is also full of genius. 
We object to ‘agen’ being so often used for ‘again.’ The address *T’o my 
Mother’ is nearly faultless; so is ‘Eve’s banishment.’ The last two stanzas 
of ‘May-day Morning?’ are full of simple yet rich images. ‘The ‘Conqueror’ 
has many beauties, and is vigorous and condensed, though to give the emo- 
tions of the reader more play, as also the genius of the author, it should have 
been expanded intoa much longer poem. We consider it as giving evi- 
dence of great talents. In ‘Our Western Land’ he dwells too unin- 
terruptedly on the associations of past trouble, and not enough on the 
future or the present, which would have formed a far more pleasant theme for 
a healthy imagination, than the soul-sickening details of the brand and 
scalping-knife; for those things are scources of akind of emotion which we 
insist that poetry does not require. Let his penchant for describing scenes 
of cold blooded and brutal violence be sacrificed on the altar of a purer taste, 
and his poetry will breathe a sweeter tone, a higher moral, and a nobler life. 
We are serious and earnest on this point, because we considerit an essential 
one which has hardly been touched on in the various netices we have seen 
of these poems. *The Old Soldier’ is full of life and deep pathos. One can 
scarely read it without a tear of pity for the hero, and a blush of shame for 
his country. ‘A S.:aile’ is most beautiful. None but atrue poet could have 
written the first two stanzas of this exquisite piece. ‘August? we consider 
the most poetical of all his pieces. It is the one we read with the most 
pleasure, and can speak of with the most satisfaction. It is indeed beauti- 
ful. It is free from faults of design and execution, and full of original 
poetry. The ‘Lyrics’ are truly delicious. They breathe a playful tenderness, 
a world of luxurious yetinnocent sentiment, and of moving yet not painful 
associations, that should place them in the highest rank of lyrics. Upon the 
whole we conclude that though Mr. Gallagher’s taste in some things requires 
cultivation, he is a poet of very uncommon promise, and may one day 
rank among the first. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the month of Ocroser, 1836; taken ct the Woodward College, Cincinnati. 
By Joseru Ray, M. D. 
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hy Ocr. Thermometer. ‘Barometer. / Course Char’tr | Char’tr 

by mean Wind. of /|Rain of | Miscellany. 
£ 1836 min. max.'m. tem. heightin’s, am—pmM. | Wind. | hibecs 

} 








Fe 


1'48.080.0 65.2 | 29.237 | sw-sw str. wd! fair. | 
@© 243.0.63.0 50.7 29.310  w-Nw Str. wd) vari. | 
341.063.0 49.2 29.199 sw-sw str. wd) vari, 
432.043.0 39.8 29.247 Nw-Nw hi. wd cloudy Sit. ap. snow. 
537.051.0 42.5 29.343 nw-nw It. wd.’ vari. 
640.054.0 480 29.233 nw-nw It. wd.) .33cloudy Wet evening. 
7.40.058.0 47.0 29.363 | wen It. br, fair. 
840.0 61.0, 48.7 . 29.457 n-N It. br. fair. 
942.061.0 49.5 29.493 wn-n It. br. fair. 
@ 0 40.055.0 46.0 29.537 NeE-NE str. br, vari. 
1141.061.0 48.2 29.440 n-N str. br. vari. 
1236.057.0 45.3 29.410 we+NeE str. br. clear. | 
1342.061.0 53.0 29.277 se-sw It. wd. .51 cloudy Wet evening. 
1444.056.0 49.0 29.163 Nw-nw lt. wd.! vari. 
1542.051.0 45.3 29.017 we-e str.wd .75cloudy Wet day. 
1640.051.0 44.3 | 29.210 w-sw It. wd. vari. | | 


@1733.047.0 385 29.470 w-w_ str.wd clear. 
1836.050.0 47.0 29.447 E-E It. wd. cloudy 
19 49.062.0 51.7 29.033 sw-sw str.wd 1.31 cloudy Wet day. 
20 31.041.0 34.0 29.210 w-w str.wd fair. Slt. snow, n’t. 
2128.0 42.0 33.7 | 29.420 Nnw-nw It. wd clear, Heavy frost. 
22 28.056.0 45.0 | 29.530 sw-sw It. wd. fair. Ind. summer. 
23 36.065.0 56.2 29.383 sw-sw It. wd. fair. Frost. 
©2457.061.0 57.0 29.433 ne-ne It.wd. .8t cloudy Dreary day. 
25 39.048.0 42.2 | 29.593 Ne-ne It. wd. cloudy 
26 32.049.0 41.7 29.403 Nne-Ne It. wd. clear. Heavy frost. 
27 42.0 53.0, 45.0 | 29.193 nw-nw It. wd. cloudy 
28 34.061.0 49.3 | 29.207 nw-nw It. wd. clear. 
29 37.057.0 43.8 | 29.340 N-N str. wd fair. 


30 33.046.0| 37.0 | 29.470 w-n_ It. wd. vari. 


31 27.055 0! 39.7 | 29.504 ne-ne str. br. clear. Very heavy fst. 








Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale,) - 46°24 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - . - 80° 00 
fel Minimuin height of thermometer, - - - . 27° 00 
te] Range of thermometer, - - - - . - 53° 00 
Bi) Warmest day, October Ist. 
ey}! Coldest day, October 2\st. 
De Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.3405 
a Maximum height of barometer, - - - 29.62 é* 
“¢ Minimum height of barometer, - - - - 28.94 : 
‘ Range of barometer, - - - ; . - 0.68 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) - - 3.71 
A Direction of Wind—N.6 days—N. E. 64 days—E. 14 day—S. E. 4 
$A) day—S. W. 6days—W. 3 days—N. W. 74 days. 
ane Weather.—Clearand fair 14 days—variable 8 days—cloudy 9 days. The 
ay bot 4th of the month was unusually cold and unpleasant for the season. Ac- 
ast cording to the newspapers snow fell at Auburn, in New York, to the depth 
‘a of 16inches, and the Catoctin Mountains, in Maryland, were covered with 
me), snow to the depth of 6 inches. Many of the fruit and forest trees were 
pet blighted and destroyed, and the late crops of Indian corn in New England 
i. yi are said to have been greatly injured. In this state, although the weather 
He was disagreeable and unpleasant, yet it is believed that nothing of conse- 
ae quence was injured by it. 
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